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The Loon at Close Range 
By DR. FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


With Photographs by the Author 


N A recent number of this magazine I gave an account of our attempts to 

photograph one of the most wary and attractive of our native birds, the 

common Loon. Fairly satisfactory photographs were finally secured in 
May, 1927, by setting the camera near the nest and tripping the shutter from 
a distance by means of a long cord. This method leaves much to be desired, 
and when the spring of 1928 arrived, we determined to make an effort to study 
the home-life of this interesting bird at close range. 

Late in April we made several trips to the shallow lake where our previous 
studies were made, but we saw nothing of the Loons even on April 27, when 
we scanned the entire lake with binoculars and examined with particular care 
all of the old muskrat-houses that looked like suitable nesting-sites. We did 
not return until May 2, when, to our great joy, we saw both birds near a large 
reed-bed at the east end of the lake. One of the birds soon disclosed the location 
of the nest, and having secured a boat we rowed out to examine it. In the 
center of the reed-bed there was a long, narrow stretch of open water, and at 
the west end of this, 10 to 15 feet from the rim of reeds which screened it, an 
old muskrat-house, some 5 feet in diameter, rose 6 to 7 inches above the:shallow 
water. On the east margin of this pile of rubbish, in a slight hollow from which 
the coarser reeds had been removed, lay the two large, brown, spotted eggs. 
Incubation had apparently begun some time between April 27 and May 2, 
and we had ample time ahead for the purpose we had in view. 

The water about the nest was not over a foot deep but the soft muck was 
almost bottomless. It was necessary, therefore, if we were to conceal ourselves 
nearby to build a blind upon a raft. After considerable computation, involving 
the specific gravities of lumber, we purchased some pine planks and con- 
structed a platform 8 feet square and about 5 inches thick. In the center of 
this platform we placed our usual oblong canvas tent and built a strong frame 
about it. The outside of the frame and the exposed portion of the platform 
were covered with poultry wire through the meshes of which marsh grass was 
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threaded until the whole looked like a miniature grass house. In order to 
avoid disturbing the Loons, this work was done in a small hollow a few rods 
back from the lake-shore and when it was completed, on May 5, the ungainly 
craft was hauled down to the beach and launched. It had ample buoyancy to 
support me and my photographic paraphernalia and was, in many ways, the 
most comfortable hiding-place that I have ever used in photographing birds. 

It was now necessary to proceed with caution; haste in bringing our blind 
up to the nest might cause the birds to desert and not only waste our labor 
but injure the nesting prospects of our subjects. Each morning we cautiously 
advanced it toward our goal until, on May 9, it was only 27 feet from the nest. 
On each occasion after moving the blind we watched until the incubating bird 
had resumed its place on the nest. The Loons accepted our addition to the 
landscape at once, and the nest was always occupied in less than one-half 
hour after we had left the lake. 

We were now ready for photography. The blind lay to the east of the nest 
so that our work must be confined to the morning hours. Our usual routine 
was as follows: We arrived at the lake between 7 and 7.30 A.M., occasionally 
not until 9 A.M., and after peeping over the ridge to see that all was well, Mrs. 
Wilson rowed me out to the blind. After I had crawled in and set up my 
camera, she returned to shore and, carefully concealing herself, watched with 
binoculars. By means of colored handkerchiefs attached to a long stick, 
which could be thrust out of the back of the blind, I could signal her to come 
for me or to put the Loon off the nest. I was thus able to avoid giving the 
bird a desperate fright by suddenly appearing nearby. 

Between May 9g and May 28, when the nest was finally deserted, I spent 
from one to four hours in the blind on twelve different days (May 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 27, and 28), and it would be tedious to recount in 
detail the events which occurred. I shall confine myself, therefore, to a general 
description of the behavior of my subjects. 

I soon observed that the two Loons differed not only in appearance but 
also in temperament. One of them appeared distinctly larger and more strongly 
built than the other, and had a more massive head and a stouter beak. From 
the behavior of this bird I concluded that it was the female and shall so refer 
to it in the remainder of this article. Both birds shared the duty of incubation, 
but the male was so much more wary than the female that he occupied the 
nest for an appreciable period only once while I was in the blind. On several 
occasions, however, he had approached the nest or actually mounted upon it 
when the sound of the shutter or some other noise in the blind frightened him 
away. Similar disturbances were almost completely ignored by the female. 
The sound of the noisy focal-plane shutter, which I was forced to use on one 
occasion when my between-lens shutter refused to function, caused the male 
to flap away from the nest in the greatest confusion, while the female paid 
not the slightest attention. I am of the opinion that the female ordinarily 
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occupied the nest and that the male relieved her two or three times during 
the twenty-four hours in order that she might secure food. Since the birds 
were disturbed by my operations, I could not determine their exact routine. 

The female was usually on the nest when we arrived. When we rowed out 
upon the lake she retired and waited patiently some 300 to 400 feet away 
until I had entered the blind and Mrs. Wilson had returned to shore and con- 
cealed herself. The Loon almost always returned promptly. From the blind 
I could see her paddling slowly up to the rushes through which she followed a 
definite course. Even after I had watched her many times my heart still 
quickened as she came closer and closer. She seldom hesitated for more than 
a moment until within 3 to 4 feet of the nest. At this point, however, she 
stopped and swam back and forth for several minutes before deciding to go 
on the nest. Then she swam up to the muskrat-house, and, after hesitating 
but a moment, with a mighty heave pushed her breast up on the rim of the nest. 
With considerable difficulty she scrambled up, and, taking one or two quick 
steps, flopped down on the eggs. A few minutes later she invariably rose and, 
turning around, stood upright, bracing herself with her wings while she ad- 
justed her eggs. While thus engaged her bill was always partly open, but only 
the lower mandible was used in moving the eggs which were shoved far back 
under the lower abdomen. When they were arranged to her satisfaction, she 
settled down facing the direction from which she had climbed up on the nest, 
for it was on this side that the margin of the nest was nearest the water. The 
feet were not placed on the eggs; in adjusting herself the Loon kicked back- 
ward several times as if she were trying to get her feet and legs comfortably 
placed; their final position can be seen in the photograph which shows the 
Loon leaving the nest. 

After she had made herself comfortable, the Loon often sat for from two 
to four hours without changing her position; her head was, however, in almost 
constant motion. When Mrs. Wilson came down to the shore and rowed out upon 
the lake, the Loon dropped her head and held it over the rim of the nest only a 
few inches from the water. She maintained this position as the boat came nearer 
and finally, raising her wings slightly, she gave a vigorous push with her feet 
and slid into the water. The distance of the boat from the nest at the time 
when she left was very variable; at first she was off almost as soon as it had 
left the shore and swam out through the rushes without diving. Toward the 
end of the period of incubation she usually remained on the nest much longer, 
and once or twice did not leave until the boat was within 6 to 7 rods. When 
she allowed the boat to come close, she dove as soon as she had struck the 
water and did not reappear until she was some 200 feet away. 

Some time during the morning the male usually appeared, and occasionally 
he was on hand when we arrived. His appearance usually meant that his turn 
at the nest had come, and I knew that I was in for trouble. I could recognize 
him a long way off, particularly if both birds were together. In approaching 
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the nest he almost always dove several times, finally appearing close to the 
rim of rushes some 35 to 40 feet away. He was extremely wary; he would 
swim toward the nest, suddenly stop, hesitate, and retreat. A few minutes 
later he would be back again, only to repeat the same performance, and this 
would go on for possibly an hour. It was most exasperating. On two or three 
occasions he gave it up and called his mate, who had flown off the lake when 
he first approached the nest. I can still hear that long mournful ooooh-ah 
ringing over the lake and echoing from the woods; if the female did not soon 
appear, he repeated it. I was always glad to hear the mighty splash that 
meant she had returned in answer to his call, for I knew that in a few minutes 
I would see her approaching the nest and my photographic operations could 
be resumed. On one occasion, however, the male went on the nest while I was 
in the blind, and on other occasions he was about to go on when some noise 
in the tent frightened him. I also watched him go on the nest from the shore. 
He seemed to have greater difficulty in climbing up than the female and often 
slipped back on the first attempt. One day both birds came to the nest; the 
male tried to climb on but slipped back and the female then went on. When 
the male went on the nest the female almost invariably rose and flew off the 
lake, and the male likewise left soon after his mate had relieved him. 

Near the Loons’ nest several pairs of Red-winged Blackbirds were building 
their homes. One pair, particularly the male, frequently came to the Loons’ 
nest to gather nesting material and possibly food. The Blackbirds paid very 
little attention to the Loons, and the Loons, in turn, completely ignored them, 
as well as the turtles which crawled out on the muskrat-house to sun them- 
selves. 

After May 20 we began to watch for signs that the eggs were about to 
hatch. On the 22nd, the female, usually silent, made a great outcry as we 
approached the nest. Otherwise everything went on as usual until the 27th; 
it was a wonderfully still morning and the lake lay like a mirror in the soft 
light. The Loon complained mildly as we rowed out, and we saw a small, 
fluffy, black ball in the nest. One of the eggs had hatched. After I had entered 
the blind the female returned promptly and, after adjusting herself upon the 
remaining egg, raised her wing and tried to induce the youngster to take 
shelter under it. The male apparently realized that something important had 
occurred for he soon came swimming through the rushes and approached the 
nest. He swam back and forth within a few feet of his mate who cooed to him 
ever so softly. During the morning, he made several visits, but finally flew off 
the lake without disclosing whether he had any special purpose in coming to 
the nest. When Mrs. Wilson came out with the boat, the female allowed her ° 
to approach within a few feet of the blind and then flapped off the nest and, 
running over the water with wings folded, made a great outcry. The young 
Loon understood and promptly left the nest to join her. They came back to 
the nest a half hour after we had concealed ourselves on shore. 
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In the afternoon we returned to the lake and watched with glasses from the 
high bank. The two parent birds were out in the middle of the lake with the 
young one, who sometimes rode on the back of one of them, sometimes swam 
about near them. Once I thought I saw the male approach the baby and 
offer it food. After perhaps an hour the female suddenly started for the nest; 
she swam straight to it, diving a couple of times on the way. After she had 
climbed up she spent much time in adjusting herself and in arranging the dead 
reeds about the nest with her beak. The youngster soon climbed on the back 
of the male and the latter, paddling slowly and carefully, carried him home. 
When a few feet from the nest he got down and, swimming to the muskrat- 
house, climbed up to join his mother. 

It was a wonderful view of family life in Loondom; how I wished that I 
might have been in the blind to record photographically the return home. I 
thought that this scene might perhaps be repeated, and the next day I watched 
from the shore until I saw the female and the young Loon leave the nest and 
join the male. I then cautiously entered the blind. About an hour later the 
female returned alone as I had expected. Four hours later something frightened 
her and she left the nest. During all this time the male and the youngster 
were having a wonderful time out in the lake. The parent seemed to be giving 
the young one lessons in diving and in other secrets of Loon life. So far as I 
know, the Loons never returned to the nest. The remaining egg was removed 
several days later and was found to be addled. 

In conclusion, there are one or two items in connection with this pair of 
Loons that are perhaps worthy of record. When the young are small the parents 
abandon their habits of the nesting period and both birds are invariably seen 
with the young. Later, however, as during the incubation period, one parent 
remains with the young while the other flies away, possibly for exercise or to 
search more attractive feeding-grounds. 

Mr. Charles Johnson, whose farm borders the lake where these studies were 
made, has told me that a pair of Loons have bred there yearly since his boy- 
hood, sixty years ago, although no Loons have ever nested on two neighboring 
lakes of similar size. It is interesting to speculate as to the relationship of the 
present to the original inhabitants, and as to what becomes of the young that 
are annually brought to maturity. 
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A MALE REDWING MAKES A CALL 


Bird-Life at an Iowa Mill-Pond 


By FRED J. PIERCE, Winthrop, Iowa. 


HE mill-pond region at Independence, Iowa, is a place of many ornith- 

ological possibilities. Time spent here by the bird student is always well 

worth while, for he not only has opportunity to study water-birds 
already familiar to him, but there is always the prospect of adding new species 
to his list. This region has been for many years a very popular one with 
anglers and Duck-hunters, and I can aver that it is equally attractive to the 
bird student. Many birds nest here, but by far the greater number visit it 
during their migrations. The locality is favorable for both land- and water- 
birds, and both groups are well represented during spring and summer. 

A dam was built across the Wapsipinicon River many years ago, and the 
mill-pond region that was formed became, after a time, a place possessing 
considerable scenic charm. While the dam is in the central part of Inde- 
pendence, the mill-pond begins a half mile up river, outside of the city. The 
land here is quite low and level, and the water, in backing nearly a mile up 
the river, covered a very large area, perhaps 200 acres in extent. The broad 
waters turned the land into a network of narrow, tree-covered islands, ponds, 
lagoons, large though shallow lakes, and acres of marsh-lands. 

In the northeastern part of this region there are some 30 acres of marsh- 
land where certain kinds of vegetation form a rank growth—rushes, cat-tails, 
and various other aquatic plants half floating in the placid water in great 
masses. The most seclusive of water-birds find a safe retreat here. 

One may be reasonably certain of finding the Double-crested Cormorant 
at the mill-pond in the latter part of April and early May. The Cormorant is 
an interesting water-bird, even though it is far from a handsome one. The 
dull, brownish black plumage does not add to the appearance of the large, 
awkward body; and the short legs and long, snake-like neck and head give the 
bird a very grotesque look. In the air, too, the Cormorant looks ungainly; 
the large, powerful wings propel the body well enough, but its flight is slow 
and heavy. The Cormorant is low in the scale of birds, and it is not difficult 
to link it with some snake-like progenitor. 

I usually find the Cormorant in small groups of two or three to a dozen 
birds in the spring migration, but on two occasions I have found them at the 
mill-pond in much larger numbers. On April 25, 1926, a flock of 80 or more 
was present, and on April 24, 1927, I found a flock which I estimated at between 
150 and 175 birds. The earliest spring appearance I have noted was April ro, 
1925 (this in an adjoining county), and the latest date I have seen them at the 
mill-pond was May 23, 1926, when but one bird was observed. This is very 
near to the time they begin nesting, but I am not inclined to think that the 
species nests in this locality. In the fall migration, the latest date I have 
recorded them was on October 16, 1926. 
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Fifty to one hundred of these immense birds strung out in a loose flock 
across the sky is a spectacle to impress even the careless observer. Spread out 
over a large area, the Cormorants flap slowly back and forth over the tree-tops, 
their long necks stretched out straight ahead of the heavy bodies that the 
wings are pushing steadily through the air. I have found a flock of 35 or more 
perched in the branches of a dead tree whose seating capacity was taxed by 
this crowd of large birds. When thus perched in the tree, the unobserving 
’ A dozen Cormorants sitting on 
rotting snags just above the water is not an uncommon sight here. 

The largest flock of Cormorants, which contained from 150 to 175 birds, 
was congregated in one place on the water, well out from shore. They floated 
there in a compact group, resting quietly. At the distance from which I viewed 
them, the water looked fairly black with them—a floating island of live Cor- 
morants! 

In birds that have gregarious tendencies we expect to hear call-notes and 
other communicative sounds. By these notes individuals are told the where- 
abouts of the rest of the flock, and other intelligence is conveyed. The Cor- 
morant, though gregarious, is peculiarly silent. I have never heard a note of 
any kind from the bird, although it is said to utter a hoarse croak when alarmed. 
It is occasionally a victim of the hunter, who fancies he sees in the bird a re- 
semblance to a dark-colored Goose, and that it is, therefore, legitimate game. 
I was once asked to identify a strange bird that had fallen before a gunner’s 
volley. It was the Double-crested Cormorant. 

On April 25, 1926, I found a rare bird at the Independence mill-pond. It 
was late afternoon, and with the sun at my back I was studying a group of 
water-birds in a small willow-bordered cove about 25 rods away. A 45-power 
telescope had been set up, and through it could be seen a mixed flock of about 
forty Blue-winged Teals, Coots, Shoveller, Red-head, Scaup, and Canvasback 
Ducks, which were feeding and resting in the quiet water. The sun was quite 
low, but was still very bright. It shone directly on the flock of birds, and 
every detail of their plumage was clearly outlined. My attention was suddenly 
drawn to a much larger bird which, by remaining quiet, had thus far escaped 
notice. My interest became intense as the bird’s markings were closely ob- 
served. There was the long, sharp bill, the blackish forehead, crown and nape, 
the very distinct white throat and reddish neck, the gray back and white 
underparts. I realized that I was looking at one of Iowa’s rare birds—the 
Holbeell’s Grebe. It was a beautiful bird and a perfect specimen. Through 
the telescope it looked like a painting of Holbcell’s Grebe in a round frame, 
so clear was the picture. The bird frequently folded its neck back upon its 
back, Swan-like, in a restful position that permitted me to study it at as much 
length as I desired. The small Pied-billed Grebe I had often seen, but never 
before had I found the stately Holbcell’s Grebe. 

Bird-life in the mill-pond marsh is plentiful. Red-winged Blackbirds nest 
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there by hundreds. They sway about and sing from reed-stalks all day long 
in the spring months. A few Yellow-headed Blackbirds are to be seen there as 
well. The Yellow-head’s effort to sing falls far short of musical attainment. 
The bird makes a gallant attempt, but the notes are rasping and wheezy, 
entirely different from the Red-wing’s joyful song. But the Yellow-head seems 
carried away by its enthusiasm, and this vocal expression seems to give it much 
satisfaction, even though the notes sound very inharmonious to the listener. 

Coots and Sora Rails scurry under cover or fly short distances over the 
marsh if suddenly come upon. Long-billed Marsh Wrens sing lustily from the 
tall rushes, while the Short-billed Marsh Wren delivers its song from the 
shorter slough grass where it makes its home. Bitterns are now and then seen 
about the ponds, and if one is fortunate, he may find the smaller representative, 
the Least Bittern, before it has a chance to hide. Green Herons nest here quite 
commonly. The Black-crowned Night Heron is a much less common summer 
resident, while the Great Blue Heron stays for only a few days during mi- 
gration. Search by the bird student reveals many other species frequenting 
the mill-pond region. 

On May 23, 1926, I explored the marsh thoroughly and was rewarded by 
finding the elusive little Virginia Rail deep in the tangle of rushes and marsh 
grass. It was rather a thrilling experience as I waded through the marsh. I 
walked on the mass of floating vegetation as long as it held me up, and it was 
necessary continually to grasp the reed-stalks to help pull my feet out of the 
clinging weight of mud and water-plants when I broke through. The water 
here is about 2 feet deep in most places, but occasionally I would drop down 
into waist-deep water. When this happened, the reeds were above me in such 
profusion that I seemed almost walled in. There was always a chance of 
dropping below waist-depth, too. The Red-wings were loud in denouncing 
this unwarranted intrusion into their nesting-ground. The sight of the shy 
Virginia Rail was worth all my laborious wading, and I was glad, also, of the 
opportunity to explore closely this environment in which so many water-birds 
like to hide. 


Flycatcher Habitats 


By J. T. NICHOLS 


HE ecological affinities of the birds of the western states have received 

much more consideration than those of the East. This is, of course, 

because the West is broken up into easily recognizable ecological units, 
each with its distinctive vegetation or lack of vegetation, by varied altitude 
and topography and resultant contrasts of temperature and humidity. Western 
students naturally think of a certain bird as occupying a given ‘niche,’ because 
the niche is in many cases a definitely marked area quite unlike adjacent areas 
of greater or less altitude, or of unlike exposure across some mountain ridge. 
It will be worth while to apply the ‘niche’ concept to birds occurring in one area 
in the comparatively uniform eastern country, but it has not often been done 
because it is not so obvious a thing to do. 

From this point of view, the writer has found it interesting to compare the 
habits and habitats of some related perching birds on Long Island, N. Y., and 
herewith presents a few of his conclusions on the Flycatchers found there. 
Perhaps other bird students may find pleasure or profit in similar comparisons 
in their home territory. 

The Phoebe, Wood Pewee, and smaller Flycatchers have in common one 
difference from the two larger species, Kingbird and Crested Flycatcher, which 
may be looked on as a function of absolute size. They are able to feed ade- 
quately in the neighborhood of the nest, are less wide-ranging, and, correlated 
with this fact, each has a persistent, diagnostic song. Without examining the 
details of the diet of each, we may feel confident that there is and has been little 
actual competition between the larger and the smaller. Differences of niche 
dependent on more or less absolute size is something which runs through the en- 
tire animal kingdom, and should be borne in mind in any ecological discussion. 

As the Kingbird is the Flycatcher of open country, the Great-crest is of 
mixed woodland. A comparison of the niche that it occupies with that of the 
other woodland species, the Wood Pewee, is interesting. It is a wider ranging 
bird, fond of the sunny edge as well as the interior of woodland, and it follows 
narrow stands of trees out into open country. Where the Wood Pewee perches 
for the most part down under the shade canopy, the Crested Flycatcher flies 
about among the leafy branches. Neither species needs actual woodland, both 
being satisfied with planted suburban shade trees. 

The Crested Flycatcher likes to nest in an old apple orchard, just as the 
Kingbird does, ranging thence into adjacent woodland or stands of trees, as 
the Kingbird ranges into adjacent open ground. It is more noisy and quarrel- 
some than the Kingbird, though less persistently aggressive, especially towards 
birds larger than itself, a marked peculiarity of the Kingbird. It has a singular 
dislike of the House Sparrow, and often flies at this little foreigner on sight, 
and drives it about, without apparent reason. Though usually found back a 
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little way in the woods, rather than at the margin, the Wood Pewee adapts 
itself readily to suburban shade trees, perhaps from willingness to live within 
a small radius of the right shade. Its hunting ground is below the leaf canopy, 
either low down or high up, and it places its nest rather high up. The Wood 
Pewee is a little more likely to be found in the open in the fall migration period, 
but one sees few of what seem to be transient individuals, either spring or fall. 
It increases gradually in its accustomed haunts, then decreases again, until the 
last one disappears. ‘The Crested Flycatcher does the same. 

The Phoebe is local and uncommon on Long Island as a breeder. In south- 
ward migration it is decidedly numerous. Though occurring almost anywhere, 
it now exhibits a distinct preference for the edge of woodland or stands of trees 
where it operates not far above the ground. Though less numerous in spring, 
it is well above its breeding numbers. 

Migrating Kingbirds become very quiet in their behavior and almost com- 
pletely silent. They still hunt open ground and frequent low perches. Though 
they wander rather aimlessly about, the largest numbers cling to the vicinity 
of low trees adjacent to the open, perching on their outer branches. Such trees, 
along the south shore of Long Island, looking out over the bay and marsh, are 
frequent. At such times the Kingbird attains a gregariousness not equalled 
by any of our other Flycatchers, straggling flocks of twenty or so not being 
very unusual. This particular habitat of migrant Kingbirds is interesting when 
we compare it with the not dissimilar one of other species along the edges of 
woodland. Making allowances for the Kingbird’s greater powers of flight and 
wider ranging nature, it compares rather closely therewith. It is not unlikely 
that some such niche was ancestral. or primitive with Flycatchers in general. 

At the present writing, the Least Flycatcher seems to breed only in the 
north-shore section of Long Island, where it is uncommon and local. Here as 
elsewhere, old orchards are a favorite breeding station. Thus we have King- 
bird, Crested Flycatcher, and Least Flycatcher favoring an identical locality 
as breeding station, whence the Kingbird ranges into the open to feed, the 
Crested Flycatcher into the woodland, and the Least Flycatcher remains 
near its nesting site. 

The Least Flycatcher is numerous as a fall transient, when its favorite 
habitat is along the edge of woodland at slight elevation. In spring it has been 
observed in lesser numbers in a similar habitat. 

To sum up, three Flycatchers are common: Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, 
and Wood Pewee. Two, Phoebe and Least Flycatcher, are uncommon and 
rare, respectively, as breeders, but common as transients. The niche occupied 
by each of the first three is distinct, though with some contact or overlap. 
That of Phoebe and Least Flycatcher as transients is approximately the same, 
except for such difference as may be due to the disparity of size between them. 
Kingbird and Wood Pewee appear to be decreasing, Crested Flycatcher perhaps 
increasing in numbers. 
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SECOND SERIES 
XXXIX. THREE-TOED WOODPECKERS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


ARCTIC THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus) is resident 
and breeds in northern North America, chiefly in the Canadian and Hudsonian 
life zones, north to southern Labrador, southern Ungava (Quebec), northern 
Ontario, northern Manitoba, southern Mackenzie, Yukon, and central Alaska; 
west to western Alaska, western British Columbia, and western Washington; 
south to central eastern California, northern Wyoming, South Dakota, northern 
Minnesota, northern Michigan, southeast central Ontario, central New York, 
Vermont, central New Hampshire, Maine, and Nova Scotia; and east to Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. In winter it wanders southward as far as Nebraska, 
southeastern Iowa, northeastern Illinois, northern Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
southeastern New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
accidentally to northern Florida. 


AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


The species known as the American Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides 
americanus) inhabits northern North America and the Rocky Mountains south 
to the southwestern United States. It comprises three subspecies as follows: 

The typical American Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides americanus 
americanus) is resident and breeds in the Canadian and Hudsonian life zones 
in North America, north to northern Labrador, northern Ungava (Quebec), 
northern Manitoba, and southern Mackenzie; west to central southern Mac- 
kenzie and central Alberta; south to southern Manitoba, northern Minnesota, 
central Ontario, northern New York, northern Vermont, northern New 
Hampshire, and central Maine; and east to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
In winter it wanders southward irregularly to southeastern British Columbia, 
central eastern Idaho, southern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, southern 
Ontario, and Massachusetts. 

The Alaskan Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides americanus fasciatus) is 
resident and breeds in the Hudsonian and Canadian zones north to north- 
western Mackenzie, central Yukon, and northwestern Alaska; west to western 
Alaska and western British Columbia; south to northern Washington and 
northern Montana; and east to western Alberta and western Mackenzie. 

The Alpine Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides americanus dorsalis) is 
resident and breeds in the Hudsonian and Canadian zones in the western 
United States north to central Montana and central Idaho; west to central 
Idaho, western Colorado, and central Arizona; south to central Arizona and 
southern New Mexico; and east to central Colorado and eastern Wyoming. 
It is of accidental occurrence in California. 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-FOURTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus, Figs. 1, 2).—Few birds 
exhibit less change of plumage with age or season than the Three-toed Wood- 
peckers. As in the Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, the young have the 
colored head-marking on the crown, but while in those birds this crown-patch 
is replaced by a nuchal band, in the Three-toed Woodpeckers the crown-patch 
is worn by the adults as well as by the young, it being merely better developed 
in the former. The black of the adult is glossier and the outer primary is 
shorter than in the nestling, but beyond this, young and old are alike, nor is 
there any seasonal change of plumage. 

American Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides americanus, Figs. 3, 4).—The 
Three-toed, or Ladder-backed Woodpecker, as Mr. Sutton’s plate clearly shows, 
is readily distinguished from the Arctic Three-toed or Black-backed Wood- 
pecker by the white markings of the back. It exhibits the same limited amount 
of individual plumage change but as a species is more variable than its con- 
gener. Of the Arctic Three-toed, no geographical races are known, but of the 
American Three-toed three races are recognized, as follows: (1) American 
Three-toed Woodpecker (P. americanus americanus), back distinctly barred 
with black and white (as in the frontispiece), the white markings not confluent ; 
(2) Alpine Three-toed Woodpecker (P. americanus dorsalis), white markings 
of the back confluent, usually forming an elongate white patch in the center of 
the back; (3) Alaskan Three-toed Woodpecker (P. americanus fasciatus), 
similar to the Alpine Three-toed but smaller, with a broader bill and the upper 
tail-coverts spotted or tipped with white. 
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Motes from Field and Study 


Whispered Bird Songs 


Once I found a Brown Thrasher brooding 


in a laurel bush. As I sat close by and 


watched, I became aware of the most ex 
quisite sounds. All the intricate motifs of 
the Thrasher’s glad spring song were there, 
but so rendered as to be scarcely audible. 
Years later I saw a Catbird, one spring 
morning, in the plum tree just outside my 
window. There was no sound of his song, 
but I could see that he was singing. Quietly 
I opened the window. In came the smell of 
plum blossoms, in came the humming of a 
thousand bees, in came the whispered song 


of the Catbird, tranquil and clear, indescrib 


Do all our song-birds make this 
PENELOPI 


ably lovely 


‘faint music’ I wonder? BALD 


WIN, Ballimore, Md 


A Variation in Birds’ Songs 


During the last few years I have been 
making more of a study of bird-songs in my 
nature and bird-hikes, and find that birds of 
the same species do not all sing alike. For 
instance, take the Robin, one of the best 
known and most familiar of our birds. We 
have been having the same bird come to us 
for three years, and are sure for several 
reasons that it is the same Robin. I banded 
it here in the spring of 1927, and it came back 
to our yard in 1928. I could also tell it by 
the song which was different from that of 
any of the other birds of the same species. 
This male Robin and mate nested under the 
eaves of our garage in an old cigar-box in 
1927. The female laid four eggs, then we 
noticed she had left the nest. Upon investi- 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRDS APPARENTLY IN AN ARGUMENT 
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gation we found her dead under the shrub- 
bery. We did not know what caused her 
death, but thought perhaps she had been 
poisoned. The male bird acted just as 
a person would under the same circum- 
stances. He would sit upon the edge of the 
nest, look at the eggs, and seldom got very 
far from it. He acted as if he were sick, 
seemed to have no life, and part of the time 
would sit near with his eyes shut. He would 
sing the most mournful song I ever heard, 
and said as plainly as one could talk, “Sweet- 
heart, sweetheart, dearie, dearie, sweetheart,” 
almost all day long. All the neighborhood 
knew about it and listened to his sad song. 
He moped around until fall, then disappeared. 

This spring he came back but did not nest 
in our yard. He was here first (or at least 
that was the first that I noticed his peculiar 
song) in I heard his song saying, 
‘Sweetheart,’ for the first time then, and 
noticed how very tame he was. When we 
worked in the yard we could get within a 
few feet of him, and he would follow us about 


19206. 


if we began to dig in the soil. He would also 
fly down into the yard if I opened the door 
to throw out bread-scraps to the birds, and 
look up expectantly at me, and wait for the 
food, just as a chicken often does. The 
minute he arrived again the next spring and 
sang, I ran to the back door and I know he 
was the same bird. No other Robin said the 
same thing. I heard him and knew his voice. 

If you pay enough attention to the birds 
and get familiar with them, you will notice 
a difference in the voices of the wild birds 
just as you may do with Canaries. I used to 
think that the songs of Canaries were nearly 
alike, but found, after raising them by the 
hundred, that there is a vast difference in the 
song of birds even from the same nest, so 
know the same is true of the wild birds. 

The reason we do not know the particular 
bird-voices is that we do not pay enough 
attention to them, just as in the study of any 
other thing in nature. It takes close ob- 
servation to tell them apart. 

We may see the same thing in the study of 
the Wren or other birds of our lawns. If we 


notice carefully we can tell the voice of our 
own Wren from that of our neighbors. 
Some Wrens do not have as long a song as 
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others, as I noticed last summer. The Wren 
that nested in our yard stopped his song 
two notes short, making his song seem un- 
finished, yet one could tell easily that he 
was a member of the same family as the one 


next door. 

The song of the Maryland Yellow-throat is 
the same, and many other birds I might 
mention, as the Baltimore Oriole that comes 
to us each year. If we make a careful study 
of the songs of familiar birds, we may see 
exactly wherein they differ—Mrs. Horace 
P. Cook, Anderson, Ind. 


Nocturnal Singers 


How many birds of the order Passeres sing 
at night? In my experience I have heard 
three, the White-throated Sparrow, Meadow- 
lark, and Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

The White-throated Sparrow is the most 
interesting of these. From the depths of the 
cool tamarack swamp of the North, its clear, 
melodious notes arise to be answered by a 
more distant bird. It requires only a moder- 
ate amount of moonlight to provoke a 
nocturnal concert. 

One bright moonlight night I was some- 
what surprised to hear the flute-like song of 
a Meadowlark, repeated several times. 

Near my home, at White Lake, Oakland 
County, Mich., is a colony of Short-billed 
Marsh Wrens. They can be heard in full 
song almost any moonlight night in summer. 

—RALPH BEEBE, Detroit, Mich. 


Notes on the Western Horned Owl 


During the springs of 1925, 1926, and 1927 
I had the opportunity to study a bird in which 
I am greatly interested, the Western Horned 
Owl. A pair had their teriitory in a large 
grove of cottonwood trees about 3 miles 
east of Aurora, Colo. Since it was necessary 
to walk a considerable distance, I could not 
observe them as often as was desirable. 

The birds were first noticed on April 18, 
1925, when the ear-tufts of one were seen 
over the rim of an old Magpie’s nest situated 
about 20 feet from the ground. By climbing 
a high bank near the tree, I could see three 
downy young nestled close to the parent. 
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The old one refused to leave, despite sticks 
thrown at her. There were feathers of Mag- 
pies, Red-shafted Flickers, and Ring-necked 
Pheasants upon the ground 

May 3, 1925. The young were nearly full 
grown. I climbed up close to the nest but 
was not attacked by the parents. 

May 12. It was evident that someone had 
destroyed the nest and taken the young. 
The old ones remained about the nest, calling. 

February 26, 1926. An Owl was seen on 
an old Magpie’s nest near that of the pre 
ceding year. It was about 30 feet from the 
ground. 

April 26. Two Owlets could be seen from 
the ground 

May 20. 
nest and were perched in trees nearby. One 


The young Owls had left the 


Bird- 
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became uneasy as I watched, and took flight 
but was unable to sustain itself and soon 
settled to the ground. When I drew near, it 
crouched with its wings spread and its 
feathers ruffled, looking formidable indeed. 
It did not become angry even when I touched 
it with a stick. 

May 22. The young were found again in 
the same place. One flew a short distance 
and after vainly attempting to cling to some 
small twigs it fell to the ground. 

May 29. The young were less tame. Their 
strength of wing was little better than pre- 
viously. One dropped to the ground after 
traveling about 30 yards; the other reached 
the top of a fence-post after going about the 
same distance. The flew about 
excitedly, calling and snapping their bills. 


parents 


—~e ve 


THE YOUNG MOCKERS WELCOME A GRASSHOPPER 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans. 


The young were not seen again. 

March 5, 1927. The Owls were using 
another Magpie’s nest in the same vicinity. 
They had become somewhat accustomed to 
human beings. A roadway, frequented by 
teams and nearby. 
Several picnics were held under the tree 
during the incubation period but the bird 
continued to occupy the nest. 

April 21. Three fluffy Owlets could be 
seen in the nest. I remained and watched the 
nest for two hours after dusk, standing in 
the open about 100 feet from the tree in 
which it was located. Soon I could make out 
one of the parents as it approached cau- 
tiously, flying from tree to tree. Finally it 
alighted on the nest. The other parent came 
from the opposite direction and alighted im- 
mediately after. It was too dark to see well 
but they seemed to be of an affectionate 
disposition, caressing each other and the 
young. Quite a variety of squeaking, rasp- 
ing, and twittering sounds were heard. 
Finally the old ones flew away. Three other 
visits were made to the nest within an hour. 
It had become too dark to determine whether 
food was brought or not. 

May 21. The young were gone. 

June 23. The family of Owls was found 
about 300 yards from the nest. The young 
could fly nearly as well as the adults but 
showed less fear. 

The next winter the old ones were roosting 
in the grove, where they were shot by some 
hunter. In the following spring no Western 
Horned Owls could be found in this locality. 
—Leron KELso, Aurora, Colo. 


automobiles, passed 


Early Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 


On Sunday, March 25, 1928, I received a 
telephone call from a farmer telling of his 
finding a nest containing two small birds and 
two eggs. I went to the scene and found a 
typical nest of a Prairie Horned Lark. 
Several days later the two infertile eggs had 
disappeared. On Thursday, March 29, a 
snowstorm laid a one-inch blanket of snow 
over the ground. The mother bird did not 
leave her nest. By noon the snow had melted 
and the feeding activities proceeded as usual. 
On Saturday, April 7, another snowstorm of 
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about the same depth again covered the 
ground. The young Horned Larks were 
nearly large enough to fly but remained in 
the nest and were covered by the mother 
bird until the snow began to melt. Both 
young birds were banded and eventually 
left the nest safely. 

During March, ten years ago in the same 
pasture, a Prairie Horned Lark built her 
grass-lined nest in a man’s heel-print. A 
4-inch snow covered the nest and killed the 
eggs. The mother bird moved on 6 feet to 
another heel-print, which nest and eggs were 
likewise destroyed by a later snowstorm. 
The mother advanced to a higher location 
and built her third nest and finally succeeded 
in incubating two eggs. Few birds show the 
tenacity of the Horned Lark in its nesting.— 
T. E. MussELMAN, Quincy, Il. 


The Yellow-breasted Chat Nesting in 
Franklin County, Indiana 


Until I moved to Indiana from Massa- 
chusetts, I had never seen or heard a Yellow- 
breasted Chat, although the books give its 
status as locally common in New England. 
The possibility of meeting this ventriloquial 
member of the Warbler family contributed 
to the anticipation and enthusiasm on which 
all bird-lovers thrive. 

I heard my first one before I saw him— 
which was to be expected—the spring fol- 
lowing my location in Delawaie County, 
Indiana, and every year since, one or two 
individuals have come under my observation 
in this locality. Also, every one of five bird 
censuses compiled in Brown County, Indiana, 
includes the Chat. But it remained for a 
field-trip in the vicinity of Brookville, in 
Franklin County, May 30, 1928, to make me 
feel that I really knew the bird. 

We had climbed a steep beech- and oak- 
wooded hill, carpeted with twin-leaf, Jacob’s 
ladder, catchfly, larkspur, and other plants 
which delighted my botanist companion. On 
the way up we heard repeatedly a Yellow- 
breasted Chat. There was considerable 
undergrowth bordering a pasture at the 
summit, so a search for nests was in order. 
My first Chat’s nest was in a thicket all 
right, but not nearly so inaccessible as I 
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expected to find it. Still, my jubilation knew 
no bounds as I summoned my fellow-hikers 
to share in it. The nest was 3 feet up in a 
button-bush, blackberry 
bushes, and contained four eggs. As if that 
were not enough, we found five Chat’s nests 
before the day was over. Nearly every 
thicket we visited domiciled a pair of these 
birds. The second nest was in an elm sapling 
about 5 feet up, and held one Chat egg and 
one Cowbird egg. It had been deserted, 
apparently. (Did the Cowbird, unwisely, 
lay too soon?) The third was 3 feet above 


surrounded — by 


the ground in a wild rose bush. The four 
eggs were entirely dissimilar as to shape, 
size, ground-color, and markings. We knew 
that the pinkest one was the freshest. About 
4 feet high, in a wild rose bush, were the two 
eggs in the fourth nest. The fifth, like the 
first, had been built in a button-bush, con 
tained three eggs, and was 3 feet up. Two of 
the females allowed very close approach (re- 
markable opportunity for camera study 

another year, perhaps) and when flushed, 
did not scold, but remained anxiously close. 

-HAROLD A. ZIMMERMAN, M uncie, Ind. 


The Chickadees’ Bedroom, Parasitical 
Ants, and a Queer Nesting-Site 


One winter day, my father and a workman 
were cutting down quaking aspen trees for 
fuel. At the top of one of the trees was a 
Flicker-hole. Suddenly, from out of this 
hole, a dozen or so Chickadees came tum- 
bling, one after another as fast as they could 
get out. The tree was left standing and the 
next evening the Chickadees were observed 
fluttering around their bedroom. 

In the latter part of June, 1927, we found 
a Night Hawk nest on a nearby hill. The 
two eggs were placed on the ground on the 
spot where, years before, a pine had fallen 
and was now nearly rotted. For about two 
weeks the mother brooded, and then, one 
morning, I found a tiny, fluffy baby and one 
egg. The next morning, alas, we found the 

killed by a great 
A like fate befell a 


baby mostly devoured 
swarm of tiny ants! 


family of Mountain Bluebirds that nested 
in a fence-post. 
In the spring of 1927, a pair of Mountain 
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Bluebirds decided to nest in our barn. Un- 
mindful of two bird-boxes in the barn, they 
fluttered around the windows for about a 
week. Then, one day, I observed the female 
fly under the eaves of the barn. I wondered 
what she could be doing there. When I 
went down to the barn, great was my 
astonishment when the female flew out of a 
last year’s Cliff Swallow’s nest. After con- 
sidering a similar nest on the other side of 
the barn, they began to carry material to the 
nest. One morning the male had a piece of 
white string 5 feet long which had come off 
an ill-fated, home-made baseball. 

So far, all was rosy, until a welcome grit- 
ting of teeth announced that the Swallows 
were back. Then the rightful owners claimed 
their own—or tried to—for the usurpers were 
stronger than the owners. Sometimes, when 
the Bluebirds were away, the Swallows got 
into the nest, and the next time that I would 
look at it, the Bluebird was in possession. 

I cannot say whether the Bluebirds were 
successful in raising their young as I never 
heard their clamor. Perhaps it was the same 
pair of Bluebirds that this year took pos- 
session of a can inside the barn above a 
window and successfully raised their young. 

CATHERINE A, Hurvsutt, Pine, Colo. 


Tufted Titmouse in Michigan 


The Tufted Titmouse has become a 
common fall and winter bird in this locality 
within the last few years. Although I have 
never found it nesting, I believe it does nest 
here for I have seen single birds during May 
and June. They are more erratic than their 
cousins, the Chickadees. As they are fond of 
beechnuts, it may be the success or failure of 
the crop which determines their presence 
during late fall. 

W. B. Barrows in his work, ‘Michigan 
Bird Life,’ published in 1911, says with 
regard to the Tufted Titmouse, “Some ob- 
servers contend that the bird is a migrant 
and occurs only in spring and fall, while the 
great majority of observers have failed to 
find the species at all.” However, J. W. 
Stack, Associate Professor of Zodlogy at 
Michigan State College at the present time, 
says, “I have seen enough about Lansing to 
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take this species from the rare group,” and 
again, ““There is seldom a year passes that we 
do not have a great many records sent to the 
department.” 

Since this species seems to be increasing in 
numbers and extending its range northward, 
it would be well for bird students of the 
Alleghanian Fauna to watch for this most 
interesting and desirable species, and re 
cord its presence.—F. K. Strupt, Pewamo, 
Mich. 


A Rare Visitor 

On the morning of March 31, 1928, one of 
my neighbors called me on the telephone 
and informed me that an Owl was sitting in 
a tree back of my house. I live in a thickly 
built-up part of the city, where the houses 
are but a few feet apart, and I ran upstairs 
and looked out expecting to see a small 
Screech Owl, a species which is fairly com- 
mon in town. Imagine my surprise when I 
beheld a Long-eared Owl, the first that I had 
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ever seen. The bright sunshine was rapidly 
melting a recent fall of snow, and the Owl 
sat partly in the shade of a limb in an old 
apple tree, less than 25 feet from my study 
window, and on the same level. He turned 
his head this way and that and looked down 
in alarm when the milkman rapped loudly 
on the back door. I hurriedly loaded some 


plate-holders and cautiously opened the 
window. The photograph shown herewith is 
one of several that were taken.—Dr. FRANK 


N. Witson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Robin’s Strange Nest 


Our Bird Club was having a picnic in the 
grove the other day, when the ‘learned 
professor’ arrived with a Robin’s egg. It was 
to be ‘exhibit A,’ as the lawyers would say. 
I was the next to arrive with a Mourning 
Dove’s egg for ‘exhibit B.’ 

“Where did you get those eggs?”’ The Pro- 
fessor picked his Robin’s egg up off the leaves 
beside a bush, and I picked my Dove’s egg up 
off the ground close beside the house. 

The Curator of the university museum, 


who is our final authority on birds, explained 


A ROBIN LAYS ITS EGGS ON LEAVES 
ON THE GROUND 
Photographed by Craig S. Thoms 
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that occasionally a bird would mature an egg 
before the nest was ready, and we were all 
satisfied with the explanation. But three 
days afterwards the Professor’s wife said to 
her nest-robbing husband, “You had better 
return that Robin’s egg to its place. There 
are three more eggs where you found that 
one.” 

The Robin had actually laid its clutch of 
eggs on the dry leaves beside a bush which 
was close to the house, as shown in the photo- 
graph. There was no sign of a nest, or even 
of an attempt to make one. Whether the 
little mother’s nest had been destroyed when 
she was about to lay her eggs or the case was 
one of female rebellion against outgrown 
traditions and unequal burdens, I cannot say, 
but this is only one of many departures from 
traditional nest-building habits. The Robin 
places its nest in the crotch of a tree ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. But occasion- 
ally a nest is found on a roof-bracket, window- 
sill, or unused outside stair; and I once found 
one on top of a round fence-post. 

The usual place for the Brown Thrasher’s 
nest is in a bush or brush-pile, but I once 
found one on the ground near the root of a 
tree, and again one on the ground under a 
thistle bush in a pasture. 

Flickers usually excavate a gourd-shaped 
hole in a dead tree for their nest and lay their 
eggs on fine chips left on the bottom, but one 
year a pair went into a dirty knot-hole as 
large as a half-bushel at the foot of my 
garden, chiseled into one side of it to secure 
clean, dry chips, and with them built a 
mound on the floor of the large hole, which 
was hollowed on top to hold the nine beauti- 
ful, translucent eggs. The work, of course, 
was not nearly so great as that of making a 
new excavation. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers go south for the 
winter, but one autumn a pair partially ex- 
cavated their nest in a dead limb in my yard 
and returned to finish it the following spring. 
It lightened the work, of course, to do part of 
it in the fall and part in the spring. 

When the Cowbird lays its parasitic eggs 
in the nest of the Summer Warbler, this 
discerning little creature will erect a second 
story on its nest, thus burying its first eggs 
together with those of the interloper’s. 
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Just outside of my window, as I write, a 
female Mourning Dove is sitting in a last 
year’s Robin’s nest, and her mate is required 
to bring to her every bit of material for the 
new lining, which is all the nest she proposes 
to build. 

Birds are much like people: Some are wise 
and foolish. Some cling rigidly to 
custom and some rebel, at least occasionally. 


some 


Some take work as a matter of course; others 
shirk as 
Tuoms, Vermilion, S. Dak. 


much as_ possible—Craic S. 


A Word About Wrens 


I read with considerable interest in Brrp- 
Lore, last year, of the distinctive habits of 
the House Wren, and it was surely painted 
as an undesirable citizen. Not for a moment 
questioning the article mentioned, but after 
watching the actions of a pair of Wrens this 
spring, I cannot help wondering whether, as 
a rule, they are so bad. We have in our yard 
an old apple tree that has long since lost its 
usefulness, but has been allowed to stand as 
it makes an ideal nesting-place for the birds. 
The Bluebirds and Sparrows have built nests 
there for years, and many a fight occurs over 
some certain hole. The Sparrows usually 
win out and the Bluebirds are obliged. to 
select another hole. This year, the Sparrows 
began building and one morning we noticed 
that a pair of Wrens had concluded that they 
wanted that hole and were soon busy pulling 
out the material that the Sparrows had 
carried in. As soon as the Sparrows dis- 
covered this, war was declared and the battle 
was on. We watched this for about a week. 
The Sparrows would dash down and the 
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Wren would slip out and up to a higher 
limb, bursting into song as much as to say: 
‘You didn’t get me that time.’ At last we 
put up a house for the Wrens a few feet from 
the hole and they at once took possession. 
In a day or two the Bluebirds returned and 
took up the fight with the Sparrows, but at 
last gave it up and are now living in another 
part of the tree. We don’t know that this 
proves anything for or against the Wren, 
but the facts are that there are three nests 
within a few feet of each other, and after the 
struggle for location was settled each bird 
has gone about the business of raising a 
family and pays very little attention to the 
other. This matter of destroying the eggs of 
other birds I am inclined to think is not char- 
acteristic of the Wren any more than other 
birds, but is merely the act of an individual 
who probably has not been successful in 
finding a mate and naturally feels out of 
sorts with things in general. This belief is 
strengthened by the actions of a lone Robin 
who has been on the rampage all the spring. 
Although he has not been observed destroy- 
ing nests he is continually fighting with the 
Robins and other birds and making a 
himself.—LEE W. 


general nuisance of 


REYNOLDS, Troy, Pa. 


A Plan for a Bluebird House 


Mr. William H. Hoffstot, 14 East 55th 
Street Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., offers to 
mail, free of charge, detailed specifications 
for the making of a Bluebird House to any- 
one who is sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to send him a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 
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While the interior of the country has ex- 
perienced a cold winter, these two months 
have been unusually open near the north- 
eastern Atlantic seaboard. Here we find 
casual winter records of land-birds, the winter 
range of which is further south, in unusual 
number and variety. For instance, the Cat 
bird figures in Boston, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia reports; the Chipping Sparrow is 
mentioned in the first two of these; 3 or 4 
Baltimore Orioles are reported from New 
England. Certain water-birds along the 
coasts have lingered unusually far to the 
north, and a remarkable number of shore- 
birds remained winter, various 
species on the New Jersey shore to mid- 
January. It should be remembered that the 
‘dead of winter’ on the actual ocean shore 


into the 


does not come until February, so that this is 
not definitely and necessarily a wintering 
record, On the other hand, Alcida have been 
present further south in larger numbers than 
This is a 
stances which has made the seacoast of un- 


usual. combination of circum- 
usual interest ornithologically. 

To mention an item from the Christmas 
Census, there was a notable frequency of 
Winter Wrens in the northeast, a total of 
11 individuals in 9 of 28 reports from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Long Island, N. 
Y., whence the 29 reports a year previous 
had none. There were 52 in 18 of 27 reports 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 31 in 14 
of 32 reports from there in 1927. Frequency 
of this species in late December also ex- 
tended into the Mississippi 
Valley, but as yet data has not come to hand 
to show whether it wintered as successfully 
there as it did nearer the coast. In the 
Census there is a record of the House Wren 
in the New York region, which is matched 
by a report of one at Windsor, in the Con- 
necticut Valley, January 19 (R. H. Denison 
and W. F. Nichols). At this Connecticut 
locality Redpolls appeared near the end of 


westward 


December 15, 1928, to February 15, 1929 


January, perhaps evidence of the extent or 
direction of a flight of this species which 
touched the northern part of the New York 
region in early February, one of the un- 
usually few incursions of northern Finches 
anywhere reported. 


Boston ReGion.—The winter has con- 
tinued generally mild throughout most of our 
district, there has been very little really cold 
weather, and little snow has fallen. The 
ground is bare over large areas near Boston, 
and birds have apparently had little difficulty 
in finding food. While many observers report 
some increase during the last few weeks in 
the number of birds visiting feeding-stations, 
there has not been a very marked influx of 
winter birds. And now the reports are coming 
of Song Sparrows in full song, of courtship 
displays among the water-fowl, of Bluebirds 
investigating bird-boxes. Spring is on the 
way. 

Loons and Grebes, while present, have not 
been reported in any large numbers. I saw 
a number of Puffins and Black Guillemots off 
the Essex County shore on December 23, and 
about 10 Dovekies. More Dovekies were 
seen off Cape Ann January 1, and they have 
been noted off Scituate and along Cape Cod. 
A few Razor-billed Auks are reported from 
Cape Ann, Cape Cod and Block Island. On 
January 1, with Ludlow Griscom, F. H. 
Allen and Richard Eaton, I saw at Rockport 
a bird which, viewed at close range, appeared 
to be a Pacific Loon. Certainly its profile 
was unlike that of either the Common Loon 
or the Red-throated Loon. Occasional 
Common Cormorants are reported and on 
December 23 we sailed up upon about 125 
on islands off Marblehead. Four Gannets 
were seen at Block Island, R. I., December 
26 by Miss Dickens. 

Both Kittiwakes and Bonaparte’s Gulls 
have been present off Lynn in good numbers. 
On New Year’s Day our party noted 2 
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Glaucous, 2 Iceland and 1 Kumlien’s Gull at 
Gloucester and the latter species has been 
reported at Nahant December 23 and Jan- 
uary 13. 

About 500 Black Ducks have been fed 
daily, recently, at the Franklin Park Aviary 
in Boston, where they join a few tame geese 
and ducks. Another flock is being fed at 
Penikese Island, a State Sanctuary in 
Buzzards Bay. These wise birds soon learn 
where shooting is prohibited, and outside the 
protected areas they are very wild and difficult 
to approach. Two Shovellers are also feeding 
at Penikese with the Blacks. The Green- 
winged Teal, European Widgeon and Wood 
Duck in the Boston-Brookline parks are still 
present and are quite tame. Two Baldpates 
were seen at Arlington December 23 and a 
Hooded Merganser at Martha’s Vineyard 
January 8. 

The Barrow’s Golden-eyes are back at 
Red Rock, Lynn, as for several years past. 
They can easily be studied at short range as 
they feed off the sea-wall. A few Canvas- 
backs were seen at Dennis December 27, and 
they are present in large numbers on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Brant seem rather scarce 
at the latter place. One was seen at Nahant 
January 12 and four at Duxbury January 19. 
There was quite a movement of Canada 
Geese about January 12 to 20, some half- 
dozen flocks being reported seen on that 
date, moving in different directions along the 
coast and inland as far as Worcester. “Thou- 
sands’ were reported as present near Ports- 
mouth, N. H., until about January 20. 

A number of Great Blue Herons are win- 
tering on Cape Cod and one was seen at 
Cohasset several times in January. On our 
Christmas Census at Cohasset we saw a bird 
which appeared to be an immature Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron. Since then I have seen 
it with an immature and an adult Black- 
crowned Night Heron and it can easily be 
distinguished at a considerable distance. We 
know of no other winter record of this south- 
ern species. Our Essex County Census, 
December 23, netted four Snipe and one 
Killdeer, as well as a flock of Purple Sand- 
pipers. A Sanderling and a Red-backed 
Sandpiper were seen at Ipswich December 12. 

Mourning Doves are reported on Cape Cod 
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and Martha’s Vineyard, a flock was seen 
at Sudbury December 18 to 23, and about 25 
at Concord January 6. Bob-white seem to 
be wintering well in our southeastern 
counties, where many people are feeding 
flocks. From Martha’s Vineyard we learn 
that one Heath Hen has been seen a few 
times recently, where two were seen in 
October and three last spring. Perhaps this 
is the last living specimen of this bird. 

Hawks and Owls have not been prominent 
in our reports, though a few Goshawks have 
appeared and Red-tails, Red-shoulders and 
Rough-legs are reported as present. A Marsh 
Hawk was seen near Boston recently. Our 
Boston Duck Hawk was seen December 10, 
and December 27 Mr. Emilio saw a large 
Falcon, very surely not a Duck Hawk, at 
close range in Danvers. A Barred Owl was 
seen in Wellesley December 24 and one 
at Brookline December 29. A Snowy Owl 
was reported from Granby early in January 
and one or two have been noted from the 
coast. A Saw-whet Owl was seen at Fram- 
ingham December 21. A Barn Owl was 
killed and mounted this winter at Chatham, 
and its photograph mailed to me for con- 
firmation. 

Small land-birds have not been reported in 
great numbers but are widely distributed, 
doubtless because of the open, almost snow- 
less winter. We hear of numerous wintering 
Kingfishers. A Red-headed Woodpecker is 
staying in Antrim, N. H., a Sapsucker is 
wintering in Brookfield, and Pileated Wood- 
peckers are noted at several points. Un- 
doubtedly, greater numbers of these striking 
great birds are residents of Massachusetts 
than a few decades ago. Several Grackles 
and Cowbirds are reported from Essex 
County, and with Red-winged Blackbirds 
they are wintering on Cape Cod and Martha’s 
Vineyard. A Baltimore Oriole was seen near 
Bangor in December, one was reported from 
Cambridge early in January, one is wintering 
in West Brookfield, and on January 19 Mr. 
Thornton Burgess reported one in Spring- 
field. 

A few Evening Grosbeaks recently ap- 
peared, but only in small flocks. Pine Gros- 
beaks are reported from the three northern 
states of New England, and Siskins and Red- 


polls are present in favored places. We have 
had three reports of single White-winged 
Crossbills, but not even a single Red Cross 
bill has been reported. However, a Cardinal 
is staying at Greenfield in the Connecticut 
Valley. 
Conley at Topsfield and one called on Mr. 


\ Chipping Sparrow is visiting Mrs. 


Burgess in Springfield January 15. A White 
crowned Sparrow stayed at Orford, N. H., 
throughout January, visiting the Vietors’ 
feeding-station daily. 

Northern Shrikes are quite common this 
year, about forty having been reported to me 
in the past two months. One of the most 
interesting reports is that of a Tree Swallow, 
seen January 13 at Naushon Island in 
Buzzards Bay by Mr. Forbes. Small insects 
are present in decaying seaweed on the 
beaches all winter, and appear in flight even 
when there is much snow close by. 

\ Palm Warbler was seen at Marblehead 
December 23, one at Nahant December 26, 
and one was sent us from Edgartown which 
was found in a dying condition on January 
15. Yellow Palm 
ported from Edgartown in December, where 


Warblers were also re- 


both species apparently winter rather regu- 
larly. A Parula Warbler was reported from 
Newton in December by Dr. Mellen. An 
Orange-crowned Warbler has been repeatedly 
seen in Milton, one was noted at Cohasset 
December 25, and one at Newton February 2. 
A Pipit was seen at Nahant January 31. 

Mockingbirds are reported from many 
places, though not as common as Shrikes, 
with which they are sometimes confused by 
observers. A Catbird is staying at East 
Lynn and another is reported from Concord 
about February 6. A Carolina Wren has 
remained at Lynn all winter. Winter Wrens 
are reported from various scattered points. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were reported from 
Holyoke and Westfield December 23, West 
field January 1, Amherst January 8, and 
Brookline January rather 
unusual, 

On January 27 a bird was seen at Nahant, 
which answered, both as to markings and 
actions, the description of a Greenland 
Wheatear. 
servations by the colored plate in Thorburn’s 
‘British Birds’ and the record seems accept- 


26, which is 


The reporter checked his ob- 
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able, as this is such a distinctive bird. 
Systematic search of the location has failed 
to reveal the bird again, unfortunately.— 


Joun B. May, 136 Stale House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—This midwinter 
period has been an open one, without pro- 
tracted or extreme cold, with precipitation 
mostly in the form of rain, and only now and 
then sufficient snow to whiten the ground for 
a few days. It has been notable because 
various birds which normally do not winter 
have been reported lingering in our region. 
There have been an unusual number of 
Alcide present off Long Island shores; indi- 
viduals were picked up dead, too, mostly 
Dovekies, but also several Razor-billed Auks. 
For instance, December 27 and 29, on the 
beach from Speonk to Montauk Pt., L. I., 
49 dead Dovekies and 4 dead Razor-billed 
Auks were counted (Le R. Wilcox). Prac- 
tically no ‘erratic’ northern land-birds were 
present until near the close of the period when, 
from January 31 to February 10, the Redpoll 
became generally distributed in the Bronx 
and adjoining territory, the maximum being 
75 individuals (Bronx County Bird Club). 
At Montrose, Westchester County, a flock 
of Red Crossbills were observed February 3, 
and a flock of 38 Redpolls February 10 (H. 
Thurston). A remarkable record furnished 
by the Ridgewood Audubon Society is that 
of a Brown-capped Chickadee at Ridgewood, 
N. J., for one day, about January 25, with 
other Chickadees at a feeding-station (Mrs. 
H. E. Ahern). Its characters were carefully 
noted and compared and there seems no 
chance of error. 

No reports have come in of a vernal move- 
ment up to February 15, except that a single 
Robin at Hempstead Reservoir, L. I., Feb- 
ruary 12 (J. T. Nichols) may be looked on 
as a forerunner of such, the species being 
rarely recorded on the Long Island coastal 
plain after mid-January. Song Sparrows 
were heard singing on Staten Island Febru- 
ary 12 (F. E. Watson). 

Among late or unusual wintering records 
furnished by the Bronx County Bird Club 
for the Bronx section are 3 Baldpates at 
Kensico, Westchester County, February 2 
and 3; a Wood Duck, January 28; a Virginia 
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Rail at Clason Point, January 13; 8 Cowbirds, 
January 18; 7 Red-winged Blackbirds at 
Croton Point, January 27; a White-crowned 
Sparrow, December 15; a Chipping Sparrow 
at Van Cortlandt Park, January 19; a Tow- 
hee, January 20: (C. Johnston); the Long- 
billed Marsh Wren to early January; also 
several unusual species in Connecticut. On 
two trips to Montauk, L. I., they report for 
December 30: Bonaparte’s Gull, 25; Gannet, 
mostly flying east, 45; Ruddy Duck, 2. For 
January 20: Bonaparte’s Gull, 20; Gannet, 
flying east, 5; Sanderling, 1 at Southampton; 
Black-bellied Great Pond, 
Montauk, apparently in excellent condition. 
Le Roy Wilcox reports 66 Ruddy Ducks at 
Southampton, December 27 and 29; 4 Blue- 
birds at Montauk on the same dates. He 
observed a Virginia Rail at Speonk, L. L., 
December 22; an American Coot or Mud- 
Maynard A. Nichcls 
reports a Phoebe at Blue Point, L. I., De- 
cember 27 and January 6. Three Bona- 
parte’s Gulls at Oakwood Beach, Staten 
Island, February 12 (Watson) complete a 
wintering record for that species in the New 
York region. 

At Garden City, L. I., the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch reported in the Christmas Census 


Plover, 1 at 


Hen there February 2. 


was not seen again; perhaps it left with the 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, the last of which 
A Cowbird was 
present January 13. Grackles were not seen 
after the Census report; but in late January 
neither were Starlings any longer flying 
northward to 


was seen on December 30. 


roost in numbers toward 
sunset, as they had been doing through the 
fall and early winter (J. T. Nichols). A few 
Grackles are reported coming regularly to a 
feeding-station at Flushing, L. I., through 
January (F. A. Lucas). At Syosset, L. I., a 
Pine Warbler was observed December 30 
with Bluebirds which had been 
coming to berry-bearing shrubs by a house 
(J. T. Nichols). At Mastic, L. I., a Virginia 
Rail was flushed January 12 (W. F. Nichols). 

Mrs. F’. G. Dunham reports for the Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Audubon Society that a winter- 
ing Chewink and a flock of some 60 wintering 
Mourning Doves were still present there 
February 3; a Catbird spent most of its time 
for several weeks in a village yard and was 


some 15 
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last seen late in January. Another Catbird, 
apparently with an injured leg, is reported 
at Hastings upon Hudson, December 23 
(W. Vogt). In the vicinity of Passaic, N. J., 
Grackles (in flocks), Rusty Blackbirds, Fox 
Sparrows and Winter Wrens have wintered; 
Field Sparrows were in song at Delawanna 
on February 9; a flock of 15 Coots were ob- 
served on the Boonton Reservoir, January 
20 (R. T. Clausen). Field Sparrows are re- 
ported at Cranford, N. J., from January 25 
on (F. Swackhamer), 

Two more Sooty Terns picked up Decem- 
ber 24, at Hampton Bays, L. I. long dead 
(Le R. Wilcox), and at Montauk January 20 
(Bronx County Bird Club), presumably refer 
back to the September flight.—J. T. NicHoLs, 
New York, N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The mild weather 
prevalent during the winter continued until 
the last week in January, when the cold 
settled down in earnest. From then until 
now (February 15) it has been cold and clear 
most of the time. High northwest winds 
have been frequent. Only a trace of snow 
has fallen. 

Reports of several species of birds staying 
above their normal winter range have been 
numerous. Mr. W. A. Paff, Easton, Pa., 
contributes the following: Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, January 27 (the third successive 
winter for this species here); Catbird, De- 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
frequently since December 15; Hermit 
Thrush, January 5. Other interesting records 
of the same type: Narberth, Pa., December 
24, Wood Thrush (Clattenburg); Crum 
Creek, Delaware County, Pa., December 27, 
Wood Duck (Keating); Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 31, Hooded 


cember 23; seen 


Merganser, 2 (Higgons and Leas); Haver- 
ford, Pa., January 6, Mockingbird (J. T. 
Emlen, Jr.); Ridley Park, Pa., December 26, 
Catbird (Bender); Jeffersonville, Pa., De- 
cember 21 and January 1, Lincoln’s Sparrow 
trapped (Middleton). 

A list of shore-birds made by Mr. Urner 
and others at Barnegat Bay, N. J., January 
13, is certainly unusual as to number of 
species noted: Knot, 3; Red-backed Sand- 
piper, 100; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 2; 
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Sanderling, 25; Black-breasted Plover, 4; 
Turnstone, 1. Wild-fowl noted on the bay 
the same day: Red-breasted Merganser, 20; 
Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 4,750; Baldpate, 
20; Green-winged Teal, 1; Pintail, 2; Red- 
head, 52; Canvasback, 300; Scaup, 5,000; 
Golden-eye, 575; Bufflehead, 80; Old Squaw, 
60; Scoter, 4; White-winged Scoter, 300; 
Surf Scoter, 15; 5300}; 
Brant, 5,600. 

Other records: Avalon, N. J., December 
27, Razor-billed Auk caught alive, oiled 
(Worth); Tinicum, Pa., January 14, Snow 
Bunting (Bender); Glenolden, Pa., January 
16, Barn Owl, two young still in nest, one 
abroad (Gillespie); Sea Isle City, N. J., 
January 13, Red-backed Sandpiper, too, 
Black-bellied Plover, 6; Cape May, N. J., 
Turkey Vulture, 150 in one flock (Higgons, 
Leas, and Potter). 


Cariada Goose, 1 


There appears to be little indication of any 
northward movement of early migrants to 
date. Scattered of Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Grackles, Robins, and Bluebirds 


JuLIAN K. 


reports 


rather suggest winter residents. 
POTTER, Collingswood, | a A 


During 
1929, the 


WasuHincton (D. C.) Recion. 
1928, and January, 


Washington 


December, 
weather in the region was 
about normal except for lack of the usual 
number of storms. There was comparatively 
little snow or rainfall, and no great extremes 
in temperature. The winter has, however, 
been ornithologically productive of some 
interesting occurrences. 

The Snow Bunting was reported on Janu- 
ary 12 at Four-Mile Run, Va., by W. J. 
Whiting, and as there have been other 
reports of its presence in this general region, 
it may be that there was an unusual mi- 
gration of this species hereabouts during the 
present winter. 

Two Northern Black-capped Chickadees 
were seen near Cabin John, Md., by Mr. 
Whiting, on January 27. This species is of 
rare occurrence about Washington, appear- 
ing here only occasionally during the winter. 

A single Forster’s Tern was seen by W. H. 
Ball, on December 28, at Hunting Creek, 
Va. This species was relatively common 
during the past autumn about Washington, 
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but the latest previous date on which it was 
observed was October 14; and this December 
bird is, therefore, not only the latest occur- 
rence but is the only winter record for the 
species in this vicinity. 

Three Black Vultures were reported by C. 
H. M. Barrett, on the Anacostia River at 
Washington, on December 1. This is another 
species that appears to be increasing in 
numbers in the Potomac Valley, since it has 
been reported more frequently in recent 
years than ever before. 

A single Pomarine Jaeger in the light phase 
was seen by the writer on the Potomac River 
on January 12, off the mouth of Broad Creek, 
Md. It was flying alone but near a small flock 
of Lesser Scaup Ducks. This is the first 
record for the District of Columbia. 

A Duck Hawk has again taken up its 
abode at the Post Office building, on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in Washington, and was 
seen on several occasions during December 
and January by W. H. Ball. The same bird, 
or another, was noted by the writer on the 
Potomac River near Indian Head about 
22 miles below Washington, on December 11. 

The Kingfisher, a rare winter resident, was 
reported by W. J. Whiting at or near Wash- 
ington several times during December and 
January. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet, an- 
other rather rare bird in winter, was noted on 
December 24 at Washington and on January 
27 at Cabin John, Md., by the same observer. 

A few birds have tarried later than usual, 
possibly induced by the fine weather. The 
Bonaparte’s Gull, which is not so common 
during the winter months, was reported on 
December 28 and on January 7 by W. J. 
Whiting. 

The American Bittern, which has hereto- 
fore not been seen later in the year than 
November 7 (1860), was reported near 
Columbia Island, D. C., near the Arlington 
Experiment Farm, Va., on December 2. 

The Catbird was seen by W. H. Ball, at 
Holiday House, Va., on January 3, this 
being the only January record for the 
vicinity of Washington. 

Over 800 Coots were seen on the Potomac 
River between Washington and Aquia Creek, 
Va., on December 11. This is a late date for 
the species, particularly in such numbers, 


since it usually leaves this region early in 
November, and the very latest record avail- 
able is December 19, 1920. 

The water-fowl on the Potomac River, 
according to our water-fowl census observa- 
tions, were in December about double the 
number present in December 1927, a total 
of about 205,000 having been observed on 
December 11 along the Potomac River from 
Washington to Aquia Creek, a distance of 
about 45 miles. In January, however, the 
number was very greatly reduced to about 
40,000, which is very much less than the 
total for January of last year. The monthly, 
weekly, and even daily fluctuation in number 
of water-fowl on this part of Potomac River 
furnishes a very interesting study, and we are 
endeavoring to learn what relation this has 
to the fluctuations of the water-fowl in 
Chesapeake Bay and neighboring waters. 

The most abundant species during De- 
cember and January, in the order of their 
numbers, were the Canvasback, Lesser 
Scaup, and Black Duck. The Ring-necked 
Duck, which is rather rare, was seen on 
Craney Island, Va., on January 12. The 
Bufflehead, which is also one of our rare 
Ducks, appeared to be much more numerous 
this winter than usual, 21 individuals having 
been seen on January 12 on the Potomac 
River below Washington. The Old Squaw 
was seen by W. H. Ball at Chesapeake Beach, 
Md., on December 13 and on January 13; 
on the latter date to the number of 30 
individuals. The White-winged Scoter, 
Surf Scoter, and American Scoter were all 
reported by Mr. Ball from Chesapeake Beach 
on December 13. In addition to the Ducks 
above mentioned, the following species were 
seen during December and January: Greater 
Scaup Mallard, Baldpate, Pintail, Gadwall, 
American Golden-eye, Ruddy Red-head, 
Hooded Merganser, and American Mergan- 
ser. Both forms of the Black Duck, the 
red-legged subspecies and the southern race, 
are represented numerously among the Black 
Ducks seen on the Potomac River. Six 
Whistling Swans were seen on the Potomac 
River near Widewater, Va., on January 12. 
The Canada Goose has been common during 
both December and January, chiefly on the 
river below Mount Vernon, Va. Altogether, 
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water-fowl observation this winter has been 
unusually interesting —Harry C. OBERHOL- 
SER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReEGION.—Unsea- 
sonably warm spellsin Decemberand January 
more than compensated for an unusually 
bleak February and carried the average 
temperature of the period well above normal. 
Rainfall since the first of the year has been 
excessive, and all ponds are full. 

The warm weather of January brought the 
swamp maples to full color before the end of 
the month. At the close of the period, peach 
and pear trees are in bloom and, in the woods, 
the redbud and the wild plum are covered 
with flowers, while the yellow jessamine is 
showing its color in favored localities. The 
first violets appeared on January 30. 

In this region, even this least productive 
period of the year yields its migrants and its 
nesting birds. Although the Fish Hawk is 
known to winter along the Gulf Coast, I have 
searched for it in vain for many years and I 
still consider it only a summer resident. Its 
appearance this year on February 3 (re 
ported by R. McClanahan) is the earliest 
I have ever known. 

The local nesting species of this time of 
year are the Bald Eagle and the Great Horned 
Owl. On December 25, in company with 
W. P. Proctor, I visited an Eagle’s nest that 
I have been watching for many years and 
found, as usual, that one of the birds was 
sitting closely. On the evening of the same 
day, a pair of Great Horned Owls, evidently 
mated, were heard hooting near an old nest- 
ing site. The dates of observed mating 
activity on the part of other species, as re- 
ported by W. P. Proctor, are: Black Vul- 
ture, January 30, and Sparrow Hawk (var. 
?), February 8. 

Unusual occurrences in this region include: 
Woodcock, December 16; Rusty Blackbird, 
December 23; Tree Swallow and Catbird 
(both rare in winter) and Whip-poor-will 
(very rare—or secretive), December 25; 


Black Skimmer (rare in winter), December 
30; Nelson’s Sparrow and Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, December 31; Green Heron (very 
rare in winter), January 3 (G. H. Lowery, 
Blue- 


Jr.); and Winter Wren, January 13. 
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headed Vireos (var. ?) have been seen on 
several occasions. Bewick’s Wren, almost 
common last winter, has been reported only 
twice—January 7 and February 3 (Lowery 
and McClanahan). 
of our most abundant wintering species, 


The Horred Grebe, one 


sometimes occurs in large flocks on the bays 
and lagoons. On January 13, a flock esti- 
mated to contain 400.birds was seen. 

A few species sing regularly, if sparingly, 
throughout the period. They are: Southern 
Meadowlark, Pine Warbler, Carolina Wren, 
and Tufted The 
usually heard about January 1, but no exact 
date can be given this year. The Mocking- 


Titmouse. Cardinal is 


bird was first heard on January 17 (W. P. 
Proctor), and by the end of the period a few 
birds were in full song. 

At this time of year, at the height of 
tourist travel, it may be of interest to con- 
sider some of the birds that can be seen and 
identified with certainty from a speeding 
automobile. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
along the roads are the Sparrow Hawk, 
Loggerhead Shrike, and Bluebird, all users 
of the telegraph wires in open country. 
Shrikes are particularly common, and must 
average two or three to the mile of road 
through farming districts. 
seldom lone, and their preser-ce is an almost 


Bluebirds are 


sure gu'de to the identification of the less 
conspicuous figures of the Chipping Sparrow 
and the Palm Warbler. These three species, 
associated during the winter months, form 
as characteristic companies in the 
country as do the Carolina Chickadee and 
his followers in the woods and swamps. A 


open 


trip along the main highways early in the 
morning is productive of hosts of Meadow- 
larks and Vesper Sparrows wherever fields 
border the roads. Other Sparrows are some- 
times seen but can seldom be recognized. 
When the way lies through pine woods, the 
Pine Warbler is often noticed as it flies up 
winter breakfast table on the 
ground. Swamp Myrtle 
Warblers and Robins in numbers, Flickers, 
a few Red-bellied Woodpeckers and Pheebes, 
and an occasional Pileated Woodpecker. At 
all times, Mourning Black and 


from its 


borders — yield 


Doves, 


Turkey Vultures, Fish Crows, Blue Jays, 
and Mockingbirds may be expected. Where 
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the route follows the shores of large bodies 
of salt water, four species of Gulls can be 
recognized: Herring, Ring-billed, Laughing, 
and Bonaparte’s, and an occasional Royal 
Tern, several Loons and Horned Grebes, 
scattered flecks of Lesser Scaups and Red- 
breasted Mergansers, and a few Brown 
Pelicans, Double-crested Cormorants, Ward’s 
Herons, and Killdeers. Smaller bodies of 
either salt or fresh water are more likely to 
yield Pied-billed Grebes than Horned, and 
an occasional Belted Kingfisher. On 
travelled roads that pass quiet ponds of 
fresh water, the lucky occupants of the first 
car of the day may be rewarded by a glimpse 
of a small company of Wood Ducks, display 
ing in their chosen setting a beauty that no 
artist can ever hope to record nor taxidermist 
preserve.—Francis M. Weston, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


less 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—During De- 
cember the winter was mild and open, with 
January, however, was 
quite wintry, with occasional sub-zero tem- 
peratures, especially early in the month; 
milder and with much snow during the latter 
half. So far, at Oberlin, February has been 
cold and dry, but, as in January, there has 
been little wind. Since middle January snow 
has covered the ground most of the time in 
all of northern Ohio. 

It was feared that such Lirds as the Bob- 
white would suffer severely from the heavy 
snows (4 to 7 inches) which came occasion- 
ally during the latter part of the winter, but 
no serious depletion in numbers has been 
noted, perhaps, at Wooster. Mr. 
Campbell reports that seed-eaters have been 
able to feed on the weed-heads protruding 
above the snow crust, and that “the habit of 
farmers of leaving corn standing 
through the winter is of great aid to the 
Bob-whites, Pheasants, Crows, Cardinals, 
etc., who feed upon the smaller ears of corn 
which have not been harvested.” It has 
been noted that the Larks and Snow Bunt- 
ings have also been aided considerably by 
the few farmers who have spread manure 
over the deep The elimination, 
through most of this region, of the dumps of 
garbage and slaughter-house refuse has 


almost no snow. 


save 


some 


snow. 
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forced such birds as the Crow, Starling, and 
Herring Gull to scatter more widely for food. 
In general, feeding conditions seem to have 
been about normal, though, as Mr. Camp- 
bell remarks, the recent cold spell has driven 
the birds to the feeding-stations. The 
water-birds have been considerably re- 
stricted in their range by the extensive 
freezing of the water bodies. As a conse- 
quence, naturally, they are often abundant 
where there is any open water in which to 
feed. Many of the Gulls have been seen far 
inland searching for food. 

Acknowledgment should be made here of 
the coéperation of the observers who make 
the range of this and subsequent reports 
possible. In addition to the faithful ob- 
servations of Miss Alta Smith of Mt. Gilead, 
Jim Bruce of Wooster, and Louis W. Camp- 
bell of Toledo, we are now to have those of 
Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. Littlefield, who 
operate the feeding-station in Ottawa Park, 
Toledo (which station I noted as under Mr. 
Campbell’s care in the last report), and those 
of Miss H. B. Churchill, Miss M. L. Sherrill, 
S. Bennett (who operates a banding-station), 
F. B. Bridgman, H. Elmer, C. H. Gleason, 
E. Kemsies, and A. D. Rugh, all students at 
Oberlin. 

The mild weather during December, and 
resulting open water, delayed the final south- 
ward migration of some of the hardier species. 
The Canada Goose, in small numbers, was 
seen in the open waters of Lake Erie until 
the bad weather of January, and at Toledo 
a Myrtle Warbler was seen on several oc- 
casions until January 1. Redwings and 
Bronzed Grackles were seen at Wooster and 
Mt. Gilead, respectively, until the end of 
December. Several species that normally 
migrate south of this region have this winter 
been represented locally throughout the 
season. These include the Horned Grebe 
(Toledo); Greater Scaup Duck (Toledo); 
Mourning Dove, Cowbird (Oberlin, S. 
Bennett); Meadowlark, Belted Kingfisher 
(Wooster); Song Sparrow, Towhee (Toledo); 
Migrant Shrike (one trapped at Oberlin 
February 11, by S. Bennett); and Rotin. 

The wintry weather of January seems to 
have caused a notable increase in the num- 
bers of the Snow Bunting and Horned Lark, 
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especially about Oberlin, apd may have 
caused the appearance at Toledo of so casual 
a winter visitor as the Iceland Gull, which 
Mr. Campbell noted in the company of 
Herring Gulls January 5. Mr. Campbell 
also noted two Lapland Longspurs and 4 
Snowflakes February 9. 

Of the permanent residents, and those that 
winter usually in small numbers, these 
species have been more than normally 
common: Marsh Hawk and Screech Owl 
(Wooster), Tufted Titmouse (Toledo and 
Oberlin), Black-capped Chickadee (Toledo). 
Of this group the following species have been 
less common: Herring Gull (Lake Erie), 
Bob-white and Ring-necked Pheasant (Woos- 
ter and Oberlin), Hawks (Toledo and 
Oberlin), Blue Jay (Mt. Gilead), Crow 
(Wooster and Toledo), Cardinal (Mt. 
Gilead, in town), Cedar Waxwing (Toledo 
and Oberlin). 

In addition to those mentioned above, 
these winter visitors have been more com- 
mon: Tree Spatrow, Junco, and Brown 
Creeper (Toledo). These have been noted: 
Ring-billed Gull, Pine Siskin (December 13 
to 30, Mrs. Mitct.ell, Mrs. Littlefield); Red- 
breasted Nuthatch (Oberlin, late January 
and mid-February). These have been found 
decidedly less common: Junco (as scarce as 
last winter at Mt. Gilead and Oberlin), 
Golden-crowned Kinglet (except at Wooster), 
and Winter Wren. Many others have not 
been noted at all (e. g., Bohemian Waxwing, 
Snowy Owl), and several have apparently 
disappeared soon after arriving in autumn, 
again making their appearance toward the 
end of winter (e. g., Junco, Winter Wren). 

Sometimes there are local conditions which 
permit species that normally never winter to 
stay in large numbers. Such is the case at 
the sulphur spring just across the Michigan 
line from Toledo, which Mr. Campbell 
visited again this winter. On February 3 he 
found there 6 Mallards, 25 Black Ducks, 3 
Golden-eyes, 1 Rough-legged Hawk, more 
than 200 Redwings, and a Marsh Wren 
(presumably the Long-billed). The Hawk is 
a winter visitor, and the Golden-eye often 
winters, but the others are quite unusual, 
particularly the last two. Such wintering 
records as these serve to emphasize at least 
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the modifying influence of the food supply 
as a factor in migration. 

The early spring movements of birds have 
not yet been conspicuous this year, and 
though migration is somewhat later now 
than it was last year, it does not normally 
begin until after the middle of February. 
Winter’s demise is marked by an increase 
and the singing of many of our winter resi- 
dents, as well as by the arrival of birds from 
the south. At Wooster only has any marked 
influx of southern birds been noted, thus far. 
Jim Bruce reports the migration of Bluebirds 
and Robins there February 16, and the sing 
ing of resident Song Sparrows, Cardinals, 
and Carolina Wrens on that day. At Ober- 
lin there has been a slight increase in the 
numbers of Northern Flickers (February 11 to 
14), 
The wintering flocks of Crows seemed to be 


and of Robins (after February 9). 


breaking up by February 10, and Song 
Sparrows and Cardinals have been singing. 
The Song Sparrow became more common 
after February 15.—Harotp C. Jones, 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


This 


perienced one of the severest and coldest 


CHICAGO REGION region has ex 


winters for many years. The snowfall has 


been slightly heavier than usual, and the 


temperature, especially for the month of 


January, has been a succession of severe cold 


waves, the lowest recorded being 15° below 


zero, 
Strange to say, no unusual influx of winter 


visitors from the north has been seen; at 


A flock 


of Snow Buntings was seen by the writer 


least they have not been reported. 


west of Libertyville, on November 22; also 
Purple Finches were reported by Mrs. Haight 
of Glencoe, the first week in February. No 
Redpolls, Longspurs, Siskins, or Grosbeaks, 
which are usually expected from the north 
during such severe weather, have been noted. 

A flock of 200 or more Herring Gulls, 
which feed at the garbage dump west of 
Glencoe, spend the nights sitting in the snow 
in the middle of the frozen Skokie marsh. 
They rest facing the wind. 

The usual Ducks are wintering on the 


Lake: Mergansers, Old Squaws, Golden- 


eyes, a few Buffleheads, and some Blue-bills. 
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The last two species were seen in the open 
water in practically the center of the city, at 
the Michigan Avenue bridge, over which 
passes an immense amount of traffic. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers have been re- 
ported wintering in a few places, as have also 
been Meadowlarks, Robins, and Red-winged 
Blackbirds. | White-breasted Nuthatches, 
Golden-ciowned Kinglets, and Chickadees 
are reported from various sources. 

An interesting record is a Saw-whet Owl 
seen by the writer December 27, a mile west 
of Halfday. 

At this date, February 15, the weather is 
moderating considerably and soon we expect 
to see the heralds of coming spring: the 
Canada Goose, the Pintail, and the Bluebird. 

FRANK GRASETT, Glencoe, Il. 


Minnesota Recion.—With the exception 
of a cold spell from December 1g to 21, 
when the temperature fell to 11° below zero 
at Minneapolis on the 21st and to 18 to 25° 
below zero in the northern part of the state, 
December was throughout an unusually mild 
month, as stated in the last report. There 
was little or no snow throughout the state, 
and on Christmas Day the temperature 
reached 43° above zero at Minneapolis and 
48° above at Montevideo (Mrs. Wilson), 
and it was reported that pansies were picked 
in a garden at Litchfield on the 26th! 

January, however, proved to be another 
story. On the last day of December a cold 
wave came from the northwest, and from 
that time to the present Minnesota has had 
the same intense cold weather and heavy 
snowfalls that have prevailed throughout the 
whole northern hemisphere. January was 
the coldest month since 1912 and, with the 
exception of that year, the coldest in forty- 
one years. The average mean temperature 
was only slightly above zero, three degrees 
better than January, 1912. On several oc- 
casions the temperature failed to reach the 
zero mark for several consecutive days. The 
lowest at Minneapolis was 24° below on the 
13th, with occasional readings below 30° in 
the northern part of the state. The first two 
weeks of February have been only a little 
better in the southern part of the state and 
about the same farther north. Much snow 


has fallen and high winds have prevailed so 
that traffic has been greatly impeded at times 
by deep drifts. There were no January or 
February thaws and the whole state is buried 
at present under a heavy blanket of snow— 
a foot or more has fallen at Minneapolis and 
Mr. Fryklund reports at least 18 inches in 
the northwestern part of the state. 
December was a good month for wild life 
but since that time it that 
exactly opposite conditions have existed, 


would seem 
and yet the usual permanent residents and 
half-hardy birds have been present through- 
out the state in ordinary numbets. The 
following from E. D. Swedenborg, under date 
of February 10, indicates the conditions in 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities: “You will 
probably be rather surprised to know that 
the birds have succeeded in wintering in 
goodly numbers along Minnehaha Creek and 
on the nearby weed fields, in spite of the 
intense cold of the past month. Tree Spar- 
rows have been numerous; I saw a flock of 
over 100 individuals on January 10, and 
another today. Smaller flocks and scatter- 
ing birds have also been seen during this 
period. Juncos have also been present, the 
last seen on January 26. Purple Finches are 
here, small groups having been seen almost 
every day. While I did not see any Gold- 
finches during January, I have seen two 
flocks of about a score each during the present 
month. At least one Brown Creeper has 
weathered the severe cold, and Cedar Wax- 
wings were here until the first week of Janu- 
ary. A Kingfisher remained along the creek 
as long as open water was to be found. I 
saw him last on January 1o. Two days pre- 
viously the temperature had been 19° 
below.” 

Wintering Robins, usually single birds, 
have been from Montevideo, 
Hastings, Hutchinson, and several at Min- 
neapolis; Red-headed Woodpeckers at Can- 
non Falls, Minneapolis, Hutchinson, and as 
far north as New York Mills in Otter Tail 
County; Crows from Ramsey County and 
Cannon Falls; a Wilson’s Snipe near St. 
Paul (Risser); Brown Creepers from a 
number of localities; a Flicker at Minneap- 
olis, December 23 (Kilgore), and one winter- 
ing at Montevideo (Mrs. Wilson); a White- 


reported 
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throated Sparrow near Hastings, January 2 
(Jerome Stoudt); and a Swamp Sparrow at 
Minneapolis, December 24 (Gustave Swan- 
son). Old Squaws and Golden-eyes are win- 
tering in large numbers on Lake Superior, 
which has remained open. A flock of 25 to 
30 American Mergansers and 100 Golden- 
eyes are wintering on an open place in the 
Mississippi River not far from Hastings 
(Stoudt). Cardinals and Tufted Titmice 
have been seen in a number of places, as 
many as eight of the former being seen 
together near Hastings on February 13. A 
flock of some 25 Red-winged Blackbirds are 
wintering near Frazee, up in Becker County, 
feeding in a patch of sweet corn left standing, 
and are enduring without apparent harm 
temperatures of 25° to 30° below zero (Dan 
Smith). 

Winter visitants have not been common 
in the southern part of the state but both 
Evening and Pine Grosbeaks have been 
present in considerable numbers farther 
north. Bohemian Waxwings have appeared 
in various parts of the state as far south as 
Houston County (F. B. Hutt), but have not 
been as numerous as expected. Rough- 
legged Hawks have been reported from only 
two localities, both south of Minneapolis; 
only three or four Northern Shrikes have 
been noted; Snowy Owls and Goshawks ap- 
parently have been almost absent; Snow 
Buntings and Lapland Longspurs have re- 
mained in the state in considerable numbers 
in spite of the deep snow. Redpolls have 
been unusually scarce. 

A letter from P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, 
dated February 4, states: “Goshawks have 
been very scarce; so far I have received only 
three of them, and no Rough-legged Hawks. 
No Snowy Owls have been seen since early 
in the winter. Hawk Owls and Great Horned 
Owls are unusually too. Three 
Screech Owls and three Saw-whet Owls have 
been collected. There have been no Great 
Gray, Richardson’s or Barred Owls, but the 
Short-eared Owl has been unusually numer- 
ous. I had never seen the latter species here 
until the spring of 1926, but since then they 
have been very numerous in the summer- 
time. I never got a specimen after cold 
weather set in until last fall when I received 


scarce, 
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one November 20 and two December 30. 
Trappers inform me that this Owl is very 
destructive on their trap-lines, particularly 
to weasels,” 

The Bald Eagle is rarely seen in Minnesota 
during the months but 
Smith, of Frazee, Becker County, writes 


winter Daniel 
that two are passing the winter near his 
farm. One is a full-plumaged bird and the 
other immature. In response to an inquiry 
as to what they were feeding on, Mr. Smith 
investigated and found that they were catch- 
ing bull-heads at an open spring-hole on the 
shore of a lake where the fish were being 
smothered and were coming up in large 
numbers. Tracks in the snow, a slimy log 
nearby, and the Eagles perched in a neigh- 
boring dead tree told the story. 

From James Nelson, of 
the Red River Valley, comes the following, 
under date of February 4, in regard to the 
Golden Eagle, which is a winter visitant into 
the state: “Quite a few Golden Eagles have 


Stephen, in 


made their appearance here this winter. It 
has been a rare thing to see them in the 
Valley heretofore. I obtained one specimen 
and, on skinning it, found the crop to contain 
about two pounds of rabbit meat. Those who 
were out east hunting deer last fall tell me 
that the snowshoe rabbits were very scarce 
and I am wondering if the Eagles are coming 
out here on the prairie for food. We have a 
lot of jack-rabbits here and they, of course, 
supply easy food for an Eagle.” 

Reports from several localities indicate 
that many of the young Ruffed Grouse bred 
last summer have lived over, for they are 
present in increased numbers in the northern 
Prairie Chickens and Sharp-tailed 
Grouse are, however, still scarce and it has 


forests, 


been suggested, and probably with truth, 
that they are suffering from the same disease 
that carried off the Ruffed Grouse. 
in the north woods have appayently not yet 
recovered, but the Ruffed Grouse, it would 


Rabbits 


seem, are surmounting the scourge (tula- 


remia). August Tabor, a State Game 


Warden located at Two Harbors on Lake 
Superior, mentioned in a recent letter that 
some of the deer killed there last fall had 
cliseased livers. Is it possible that deer may 
be susceptible to this sarne disease? Recent 
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medical literature has contained brief refer 
ence to certain experiments tending to show 
that sheep can be inoculated with tularemia. 

It is with regret that we have to record the 
death of another member of the small group 
of Museum correspondents, whose notes 
have appeared regularly in these reports. 
Mr. S. C. Swanson, of Cannon Falls, died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at the age of 
62 years on January 17, 1929. He lived with 
two sons on a farm about ten miles southeast 
of that place and was an enthusiastic and 
accurate student of bird-life. He was a 
regular reader of Brrp-LorE and an occa- 
sional contributor. His sons, who have 
assisted their father in bird-work, have 
offered to continue the correspondence.— 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Minn, 


DENVER ReGion.—Our winter has been 
cold, but not seveiely so, and snow has been 
more or less persistently present since before 
Thanksgiving. This combination has pre- 
vailed over pretty much of the state. 

The past two months have exhibited at 
Mrs. J. H. Weldon’s home near Loveland a 
striking confirmation of the idea that many 
water-loving and shore-birds will remain all 
winter, however cold the weather may be, 
where and when there is open water, The 
St. Vrain River bisects Mrs. Weldon’s 
ranch; it is there a fairly turbulent stream, 
and because of this, always has numerous 
stretches of ever-open water. Here the 
Kingfishers, Jack Snipes, Ducks, and Ouzels 
have stayed all winter. Think of the vitality 
that enables an Ouzel to keep warm and 
sleep all night when the temperature is far 
below zero, and then wade all day in the 
river’s icy waters, with many a burst of 
lovely song thrown in for good measure. 

Mrs. Anna Benson reports that a Great 
Blue Heron has wintered near her Fruita 
home, staying on the Grand River. 

Birds have seemed uncommon about 
Denver because I have had almost no time 
to be in the field, but Miss Angeline M. 
Keen, of Colorado Springs, writes that in her 
neighborhood, too, birds have been very 
scarce during the past two months. A few 


Western Hairy Woodpeckers, some Batch- 
elder’s Woodpeckers, scattering Juncos, and 
a Screech Owl seem to fill the list. 

At Fruita, on the Western Slope, there 
have been only the ordinary winter residents 
and stay-at-homes, yet even these have not 
been present in their usual numbers. Mrs. 
Benson feels that this scarcity of birds in the 
Grand Valley has not been caused by the 
colder winter, because the winter of 1924-25 
was equally severe and yet seemed to show 
an abundance of bird-life. 

No uncommon birds have been noted by 
my obliging correspondents except the Say’s 
Phoebe wintering again at Fruita. The fol- 
lowing is an outline list of the birds Mrs. 
Benson has seen at Fruita during the period 
now being reported on: Robins, Meadow- 
larks, Creepers, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Mourning Doves (the third wintering record 
since 1920), Bluebirds, Siskins, Goldfinches, 
Tree and Gambel’s and _ the 
Shrike. Hawks and Owls were very scarce. 

Mrs. Weldon, of Loveland, also has noted 
only the common winter birds, especially 
Hairy Woodpeckers, a few Batchelder’s 
Woodpeckers, the Mountain and Long- 
tailed Chickadees, Crested and Pifion Jays, 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers, Pygmy Nuthatches, 
Tree Sparrows, and Canyon Wrens. 

One of my friends recently witnessed, not 
far from Denver, what he described as an 
almost incredible flight of Red-winged 
Blackbirds. It was of enormous extent and 
took half an hour to pass. He “guessed that 
there were half a million birds in it.” Of 
course, it is only a guess, but I believe my 
friend is not far from the truth. 

I take it from Mrs. Gordon’s note that 
birds have been as scarce at Fort Collins as 
they have been in other parts of the state.— 
W. H. Bercto.p, Denver, Colo. 


Sparrows, 


OREGON REGION.—The Portland members 
of the Audubon Society who usually have 
participated in the Brrp-Lore Christmas 
Census, found it impossible to get out in 
time for this event. On December 30, a group 
of observers did cover the country in the 
vicinity of Portland and I am here recording 
their combined report, as it is an interesting 
census of the birds present in this area just 
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prior to the beginning of the extremely cold 
weather experienced most of the month of 
January: 

Glaucous-winged Gull, 152; Western Gull, 
59; Herring Gull, 6; American Merganser, 
36; Mallard, 64; Baldpate, 335; Green- 
winged Teal, 50; Pintail, 2,638; Wood Duck, 
2; Lesser Scaup, 36; Bufflehead, 6; Canada 
Goose, 195; Great Blue Heron, 6; Coot, 66; 
Killdeer, 29; Bob-white, 18; Mountain 
Quail, 10; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Western Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 10; 
Belted Kingfisher, 4; Harris’ Woodpecker, 2; 
Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 17; Lewis’ Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 76; Steller’s 
Jay, 17; California Jay, 9; Northwestern 
Crow, 531; Red-winged Blackbird, 5; West- 
ern Meadowlark, 78; Brewer’s Blackbird, 75; 
Western Evening Grosbeak, 30; California 
Purple Finch, 102; Willow Goldfinch, 44; 
Pine Siskin, 115; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 2; Gol- 
den-crowned Sparrow, 33; Oregon Junco, 
1,380; Rusty Song Sparrow, 213; Fox Spar- 
row, 8; Oregon Towhee, 84; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Audubcn’s 
Warbler, 20; American Pipit, 33; Seattle 
Wren, 15; Western Winter Wren, 21; Cali- 
fornia Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Oregon Chickadee, 128; Chestnut-backed 
Chickadee, 48; Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 5; Western Robin, 410; Varied 
Thrush, 35; Western Bluebird, 8. ‘Total, 
57 species, 7,477 individuals. Observers: 
W. A. Eliot, W. S. Raker, Mrs. Frances S. 
Twining, C. L. Marshall, H. S. Gilbert, Paul 
Gilbert, W. H. Crowell, Hamblin Crowell, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Brand, H. R. Bohlman, 
Clyde L. Keller, R. B. Clark, N. G. Seaman, 
Miss Arlie Seaman, Mr. and Mrs. Simon, 
Miss Johanna Cramer, Earl A. Marshall, 
B. A. Thaxter, Ira N. Gabrielson, C. C. 
Rugh, Alvah Oaks, N. P. Gale. 

This shows about the normal bird popu- 
lation present, although the Shrike is rather 
unusual, The record shows that the Pipits 
and Western Bluebirds are somewhat less 
abundant than is common at this season, 
and the Slender-billed Nuthatch seems to 
have been entirely absent from the area on 
that date. The writer searched carefully in 
the area which he covered for the Slender- 
billed Nuthatch, without success. 
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Beginning early in January a succession of 
snow storms followed by cold weather has 
The 
Portland has been below freezing for the 


occurred in Oregon. temperature in 
longest continued period on record since the 


Weather Bureau was established. Eastern 
Oregon has been blanketed by crusted snow 
and the bird population, particularly the 
ground-feeding birds, has suffered greatly. 
Members of Audubon Societies and individ- 
uals throughout the state have been feeding 
birds in great numbers and have undoubtedly 
saved many thousands, but the loss will be 
heavy, nevertheless. Quail have been re- 
ported as coming into many towns hunting 
for food. Ducks have congregated on frozen 
sloughs and are being fed by Sportsmen’s 
It is reported that be- 


tween 60,000 and 70,000 Mallards, Bald- 


Clubs and farmers. 


pates, Teals, Pintails, and other Ducks are 
being fed at Wapato Lake, near Forest 
Grove, and this condition prevails generally 
over much of the state. 

On January 20, I left Portland on a trip 
took me the breadth of western 
from Portland to Medford 
Enormous numbers of Meadowlarks 


which 


Oregon, and 


return. 


were noted, particularly from Corvallis 


south, an area which the snow had not 


covered to any extent at that time. I do not 
that I seen sO many 
Meadowlarks in so short a time. Robins and 


believe have ever 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were also abun- 
dant in this area, which would indicate that 
these birds had retreated somewhat as the 
snow fell and gathered in the area in which 
the ground was still bare. At the present 
writing, February 13, the weather is still 
cold and the ground covered with snow in 
the vicinity of Portland, with no evidence 
of migrating birds yet at hand. 

During the storm on January 31, Mr. B. 
A. Thaxter, Principal of one of the grade 
schools in Portland, noticed a Red-breasted 
Sapsucker working on a small tree in his 
yard. This bird stayed there for several days 
and seemed so concerned with the work in 
hand that it paid little or no attention to 
spectators. It allowed a very close approach 
for photographers and one day, in the 
presence of several others, Mr. Thaxter 


walked up and picked the bird off the tree, 
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holding it in his hands for a few minutes. 
The bird protested at first, but soon lay 
quietly in Mr. Thaxter’s hands, and when 
placed back on the tree immediately went to 
drilling as if nothing had occurred. This 
perhaps illustrates to what extremes the 
birds have been driven by the bad weather 
as, outside of the nesting season, such occur- 
rences are certainly rare—IrA N. GABRIEL- 
son, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recion.—Chilly weather 
with frequent early morning frosts prevailed 
from December 23 to February 13. A storm 
on January 19 left a blanket of snow on Mt 
Tamalpais and Mt. Diablo and along the 
crest of the Skyline Boulevard out of San 
Francisco. Another cold wave on February 
9 brought a minimum temperature of 41° 
to San Francisco, while inland points regis- 
tered 26° and Mt. Hamilton 16°. 

No noticeable reduction was observed in 
the bird population of the bay region except 
that Audubon’s Warbler, which numbered 
325 in the San Francisco Christmas Census, 
seemed somewhat less abundant. Other 
birds were more conspicuous during the cold 
weather, whether because of their increased 
activity or because of crowding in from even 
colder territory, I cannot say. 

The Allen’s Hummingbird, for many years 
past reported as the first spring arrival in 
mid-February, has not yet been seen, Since 
the cold wave of February 9 extended to the 
southern boundary of the state, one might 
expect its northward migration to be de- 
layed. Robins have been abundant and 
widely distributed wherever cotoneaster 
berries are to be found, and Varied Thrushes 
and Cedar Waxwings have been frequently 
Nuthatches and Golden-crowned 
Kinglets have been conspicuous by their 
absence from all local lists that have come 
to my attention. 

At the date of writing (February 15), 
spring warmth prevails and wild currant, 
acacia, and almonds are in bloom. Also 
many of the resident birds are in song. Of 
these, the Wren-Tit is especially conspicuous 
as it climbs up to the tip of a baccharis spray 
and utters a loud trill, its long tail vibrating 
in unison. The Song Sparrow, Thrasher, 


observed. 


Vigors Wren, and Titmouse also respond to 
the breath of spring. 

The Christmas Census of the Audubon 
Association group who spent December 23 in 
the parks and along the shore of San Fran- 
cisco gave a total of 68 species and over 
7,515 individuals. A number of birds that 
are very common in the wild canyons of the 
Berkeley hills were missing from the list 
(Green-backed Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, Cali- 
fornia Jay, Wren-Tit and Titmouse), pos- 
sibly a commentary on the difference between 
park-inhabiting species and those which cling 
more closely to their native habitat. Among 
the water-birds included in the Census were 
10 Ring-necked Ducks, 2 Florida Gallinules, 
10 Snowy Plovers, 9 Surf Birds, 2 Ruddy and 
9 Black Turnstones. 

The census of water-birds on Lake Merritt 
was taken by Audubon volunteers on Janu- 
ary 13. Ducks totaled 2,128, with Canvas- 
backs leading with a score of 725. Two 
European Widgeon, 2 Green-winged Teal 
and 1 Red-head were among the number. 
Other water-birds numbered 739 and in- 
cluded 227 Gulls (116 Bonaparte’s), 386 
Coots, 111 Grebes, a few Cormorants, 1 
Great Blue Heron and 1 Forster’s Tern. 

Mr. Swarth’s report of birds seen on the 
bay during his daily trips to the Academy 
contains the following interesting sum- 
maries: Gulls have continued to maintain 
about the same proportions (three-fourths 
California or Ring-billed and one-fourth 
Western or Glaucous-winged), but the total 
number increased very decidedly during 
January and February. One Bonaparte’s 
Gull was seen on January 22 and one or two 


Herring Gulls: at long intervals. Short- 
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billed Gulls have, been abundant since 
December 21 and are usually seen hovering 
over the water near the San Francisco ferry 
slips. A few Cormorants are usually in sight 
but Grebes are few in number and seen only 
at intervals. Loons are seen flying north 
each morning in straggling groups of from 
two to twelve. Occasionally a few are seen 
flying south at five o’clock in the evening. 
The Ducks on the bay are, for the most part, 
either Scoters or Blue-bills but on January 
19 a flock of 100 Canvasbacks was seen and 
a flock of 50 has been observed daily since 
February 9. These two dates coincide with 
the dates of coldest weather. On December 
17 Mr. Swarth identified one of the ducks at 
During 
December and January the Scoters num- 
bered about 300 (two-thirds White-winged 
and one-third Surf), but during February 
the numbers increased enormously and on 
February 6 the Surf Scoters were present in 
flying flocks of 1,000. Sandpipers have been 
seen but not in large flocks. The Clapper 
Rail previously reported is still occasionally 


close range as an American Scoter. 


seen. 

Avocets have been reported from the 
Dumbarton region and on January 20 Miss 
Wythe found a few Godwits, Willets, and 
Dowitchers there also. On February 2, Mrs. 
Kibbe and a group of friends visited Tomales 
Bay. A heavy rainstorm made observations 
difficult, but they were rewarded by a fine 
view of thousands of Black Brant. 

A few of the rarer land-birds reported are 
the White-throated Sparrow (Miss Wythe 
and Mr. Clabaugh) and the Pigeon Hawk and 
White-tailed Kite (Mr. Cain).—Ame ia S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book WPews and Kebiews 


THe Heart oF BurRROUGHS’ JOURNALS, 
Edited by Ciara Barrus. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
1928. 12 mo. xviii+361 pages. Price $3. 
This book is at once a foundation and cap- 

stone to the works of John Burroughs. To 

read it is to be impressed by the soundness of 
his whole life structure. The Burroughs that 
we know in ‘Wake Robin’ (1871) and ‘Ac- 
cepting the Universe’ (1920) is the Burroughs 
revealed in these extracts from his notes and 
journals extending over a period of sixty- 
seven years. Always he is sincere; he never 
posed or addressed an imaginary audience. 
He did not go afield hunting for experiences 
to write about. His contact with nature was 
as direct, simple, and natural as his contacts 
with the public. 
that urge for expression which was the 
guiding star of his life and which no dis- 
couragement (and he had many) prevented 
him from following. “I do not write my 
books to please the public. I write them to 
please myself,” he writes under date of 


He wrote in response to 


January 10, 1920, and he could have found 
no better critic. 
human documents and this present volume is 
the key to them. It should always be read in 
connection with 
books we may chance to have before us. 

In selecting material for this volume, Dr. 
Barrus was confronted by a task of great 
difficulty but, with the aid of Francis H. 
Allen, she has performed it admirably. Her 
introductions to the 


The result is a series of 


whatever of Burroughs’ 


various periods of 
Burroughs under which the selections are 
placed are informing and to the point. The 
method of presentation, by which we are kept 
informed of the date, year, and Burroughs’ 
age, is most satisfactory. —F. M. C. 


REPORT OF CHIEF OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
FOR THE FiscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1928. Paut G. Repincton, Chief. 8vo. 
32 pages. 

As usual, this annual summary of the work 
of the Biological Survey is an impressive 
exhibit of the size and importance of the field 


covered by this branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s scientific service. We have space to 
mention only those activities relating to 
birds. These include the enlistment of the 
coéperation of more than 3,000 observers, 
many organizations and government bureaus, 
in Canada as well as in this country, in mak- 
ing a census of water-fowl, bird-banding, 
censuses of non-game birds, investigations of 
the food of birds, studies of wild-fowl, disease, 
coéperative Quail investigation, propagation 
of wild-life reservations, protection of 
migratory birds, and supervision of the 
introduction of wild and caged birds. 

It is of special interest to note that to Dr. 
A. K. Fisher has been assigned the important 
work of continuing his studies of the food of 
Hawks and Owls, we hope with the object of 
preparing a new edition of his classic report 
on this subject, one of the most valuable 
publications ever issued by the Bureau.— 
F. M. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE NORTHEASTERN BIrRD- 
BANDING AssociATION.—The October, 1928, 
issue (Vol. IV, No. 4) of this quarterly opens 
with an interesting description of the work of 
the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory by 
its founder, S. Prentiss Baldwin, which re- 
veals not only some of its methods but the 
reasons for its success. O. L. Austin, Jr., 
makes an important contribution to our 
scanty knowledge of the migration routes of 
the Arctic Tern by presenting a well-con- 
sidered result of its distribution and record- 
ing the capture, on October 1, 1927, near 
La Rochelle, France, of a bird banded by 
him as a nestling at Turnevik Bay, Labrador, 
on July 22, preceding, and their discovery 
in abundance by Capt. Columbus Iselin, on 
the sist parallel of latitude, about 375 miles 
west of Ireland. The species was observed in 
small flocks during the next four days along 
the same parallel, over a distance of 500 
miles, or to within 750 miles of Newfound- 
land. 

Charles B. Floyd records the result of the 
fifth consecutive summer’s work in banding 
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Common and Roseate Terns on Tern Island, 
Mass. M. J. Magee writes on ‘How Long 
Do Purple Finches Live?’ and concludes that 
the average duration of life in this species 
is not “much, if any, over two years.” 
Wendell P. Smith records ‘The Partial 
History of a Pair of Nesting Juncos.’ 
John T. Nichols, writing on the ‘Age of 
Banded Birds,’ presents a summary showing 
that a Pintail which is known to have worn a 
band for twelve years, holds the record in 
this respect. Charies B. Floyd presents a 
tabulated list with data of 48 species of birds 
that are known to return to their former 
nesting area. M. J. Magee continues his 
studies of the ‘Spring Molt in the Evening 
Grosbeak.’ General Notes and Correspond- 
ence conclude this number.—F. M. C. 


Brrps oF New Mexico. By FLORENCE 
MERRIAM BAILEY, with contributions b 
the late WELLS WoopsripcE Cooke. Il- 
lustrated by ALLAN Brooks and Louis 
Acassiz FuErTES. Published by the New 
Mexico Department of Game and Fish in 
coéperation with the State Game Pro- 
tective Association and the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 1928. Large 8vo. xxiv 
+807 pages; 79 plates (24 colored), 136 
figures, 60 maps. 

One is at once impressed by the enormous 
amount of information this book contains. 
Under the head of ‘State Records’ there is 
given a detailed summary which evidently 
includes all that is known about the status 
of the bird in New Mexico publications. The 
files of the Biological Survey and Mrs. 
Bailey’s own extended field-work have been 
drawn upon to supply this information. It 
forms a practical, basic guide for all students 
of New Mexico’s birds. 

We select this feature for special mention 
because it is one of the most valuable of the 
book and also because it conveys the impres- 
sion of thoroughness which characterizes the 
whole work. The treatment of each species 
includes also sections under ‘Description,’ 
‘Range,’ ‘Nest,’ ‘Food,’ ‘General Habits’ and 
‘Additional Literature.’ 

The Introduction treats of the ‘Distribu- 
tion of Birds in New Mexico’ (with a life- 
zone map by Vernon Bailey) and speaks 
briefly of the ‘Value of Birds to the State’ 
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and of state organizations for the protection 
of birds. There is a list of birds desciibed 
from the state and of the localities in which 
collections made in the state now repose. 

An interesting historical feature, prepared 
chiefly by the late Wells W. Cooke, is a 
detailed report on the itineraries and activi- 
ties of those who as naturalists have worked 
in the state, with a route map by Vernon 
Bailey. Professor Cooke also supplied an 
annotated list of localities ‘Visited by Ob- 
servers’; indeed, as Mrs. Bailey fully states, 
he laid the foundation on which she has 
erected this admirable structure.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avuk.—The January number opens 
with a memorial sketch by Bishop (with two 
portrait plates) of Leverett Mills Loomis, a 
Fellow of the American Ornithologists Union. 
Loomis was an authority on the birds of 
South Carolina, later on the water-birds of 
California, and toward the end of his life he 
devoted himself primarily to study of the 
Albatross, Petrel group of oceanic birds of the 
world. He was instrumental in building up 
the California Academy of Sciences and its 
collections, and was for ten years director 
of the Academy. 

There is a detailed study of a nesting of the 
Great Horned Owl (with photographs of the 
development of the young) by L. L. Gardner. 
Crows did not molest the young in the nest, 
though they mobbed the adults unmercifully 
elsewhere. Food of these two young Owls 
for a period of approximately five weeks con- 
sisted of 14 rabbits, 5 gophers, 2 Ducks, 2 
Coots, 2 Doves, 1 Prairie Chicken, 1 or 2 
domestic chickens, and pound of beef. 

We have ‘Impressions of English Birds’ 
from C. W. Townsends, who compares them, 
particularly their voices, with American 
species. The song of the related English 
Blackbird suggests at times that of our 
Robin, but is far more melodious; whereas he 
finds that of the English Wren comparable to 
the song of our Winter Wren, but lacking its 
wildness and beauty. Griscom discusses 
recent increase of certain Gulls and Terns, 
Ducks, shore-birds, Vireos, and Warblers in 
the vicinity of New York City; and Kuerzi 
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finds an increase in water-birds breeding on 
Cobb’s Island, Va., and estimates their 
present numbers. He also discusses an ob- 
served abundance of shore-birds there in late 
June, mentioning the suggestion that certain 
shore-birds are more apt to be found in 
summer in localities in which a few may 
winter than in transient localities. In an 
interesting narrative Eifrig describes various 
localities in Texas and their characteristic 
birds, It is suggested that late Texas nesting- 
dates, as compared even with those of cor- 
responding birds in the north, may be due to 
aridity. It seemed remarkable to find birds 
singing so freely in hot weather. 

A review by Zimmer of certain Honey 
Creepers of the genus Diglossa, inhabiting 
the Andes of northern South America, is of 
more than merely taxonomic interest. There 
seem to be two related species here, occurring 
more or less together, each made up of several 
races (“a black form in the center of its 
range, a rufous-bellied, non-mustached form 
at the north, and a rufous-bellied, rufous- 
mustached form at the south with additional 
variations in some places’’); and in this case, 
details of form of bill, color-tone, and shape 
of crown feathers seem to be truer criteria of 
relationship than more striking color re- 
semblances. 

This number also contains an account of 
the 1928, Charleston, S. C., meeting of the 
American Ornithologists Union, and the 
Secretary’s report (Palmer). In ‘General 
Notes’ there are numerous unusual records, 
faunal and other items; a case of the Greater 
Scaup Duck poisoned by eating lead shot 
(Van Tyne); field characters, behavior, and 
notes of the Buff-breasted Sandpiper occur- 
ring as a rare migrant in New Jersey, its dark 
bordered white wing-linings making a dis- 
tinctive pattern shown in flight (Potter); 


evidence that the Ruffed Grouse may be a 
carrier of tularemia (J. J. Murray); observa- 
tions of the Chimney Swift breaking off dead 
twigs for nesting, always with the feet (L. O. 
Shelley); flight of a Hummingbird estimated 
at about 45 miles per hour (S. P. Hayes); 
observation of a young Barn Swallow which, 
having dropped on the surface of the water 
and rested there for at least half a minute, 
was able to rise again and fly ashore (M. 
Wood); a small bird, thought to be a Gold- 
finch but which, from details of the observa- 
tion might as well have been a Yellow 
Warbler, caught in a spider’s web (Mackay). 
In this connection see Brrp-LorE, 1926, 
p. 398, for a Myrtle Warbler caught by one 
wing, and hanging unable to free itself.— 
2.7. 


THE BULLETIN, Iowa Ornithologists Union, 
February, 1929, No. 1, published quarterly, is 
a four-page folder devoted to local orni- 
thology and personal notes. Interesting 
items therein refer to increase of the Cardinal 
about Des Moines; a Lewis’ Woodpecker 
which appeared in Sioux City in November, 
and stayed on through the winter, making 
its abode in a certain oak tree; and a sug- 
gestion as to study of the distribution of the 
races of Chickadee by measurements made 
in connection with bird-banding work. This 
Bulletin would seem to offer an excellent 
vehicle of communication between the 
increasing number of persons in Iowa who 
are enthusiastically active bird students; 
also for the publication of matter bearing on 
local problems. The pages of the present 
issue are not numbered, an oversight which 
will make it inconvenient to refer to. The 
editor is Dr. F. L. R. Roberts, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


On the southern side of Barro Colorado 
Island, in coves where the water is com- 
paratively shallow and there is protection 
both from the wind and from the waves of 
passing steamers, white pond-lilies grow. 
Here numbers of Purple Gallinules venture 
from their homes in the neighboring grassy 
marshes and islets to feed. 

With colors a Hummingbird might envy, 
the Gallinule has the vocabulary of the hen- 
yard, the habits of a Rail, and other at- 
tributes more distinctively his own. His bill 
is scarlet tipped with yellow; he wears an 
azure shield upon his forehead; his neck and 
lower parts are rich indigo; above he is bril- 
liant green washed with old-gold; his feet are 
bright yellow and his lower tail-coverts are 
snowy white. Concealed in most birds, these 
feathers are the Gallinule’s most noticeable 
feature. Darker below than above, he 
violates the fundamental Thayer law of color- 
gradation in regard to the source of light, 
and cheerfully upsets other theories of pro- 
tective coloration by seeking the most ex- 
posed places and acting in a manner to make 
himself conspicuous. See him, with almost 
the skill of a Jacana, stepping daintily over 
the lily-pads. In places he hurries, as one 
would over thin ice, but usually the broad 
leaves and the vegetation below them, sup- 
port his weight. His bright red bill shines 
like a signal; his body colors glisten in the 
sunlight; every step is emphasized by his 
large yellow feet; but as though this combina- 
tion were not enough to invite attention, he 


raises and lowers his tail with a nervous 
twitching motion, and with each twitch 
flashes his widespread snowy under-coverts. 
He might be heliographing to some one in the 
rear; nor do his efforts at self-exhibition end 
here. At times he mounts a stub rising a foot 
or two above the water and, spreading his 
wings and extending his neck, holds this pose 
by the minute. It is true that the wide- 
opened wings conceal the white tail-coverts, 
but without a mirror how is he to know that? 
Finally, when alarmed, he seeks cover with 
a slow, heavy, Rail-like flight, his yellow feet, 
held forward, claw the air, and his white 
coverts, fluffed out like a chrysanthemum, 
become more conspicuous than before. 

How can all this display be explained by 
any theory of protective coloration? It is 
true that every color of the Gallinule is more 
or less closely repeated in his surroundings; 
in the green of the lily-pads, sometimes 
brown-tinted, and the red of their under sur- 
face showing here and there, in the blue of 
the sky reflected in the water, the yellow of 
dead grass-stalks, and, particularly, in the 
white of the pond-lilies which, indeed, bear 
a striking resemblance to the Gallinule’s 
lower tail-coverts. 

Using these objects it would, in truth, be 
possible to paint a picture, wholly faithful to 
nature, in which the bird could not readily be 
distinguished from its surroundings. Pos- 
sibly these resemblances may have some 
significance, but on the whole I should have 
small faith in the value of the result. Purple 
Gallinules are not always associated with 
white pond-lilies, the lilies are not always in 
bloom, the blossoms are not always open, 
nor is the sky always blue. 

I should ascribe the Gallinule’s survival, 
in the face of what we believe to be exposure 
to its enemies, chiefly to its alertness. When 
in the open it is constantly on guard. The 
slightest cause for alarm attracts attention. 
It doesn’t wait to be warned thrice to take 
refuge in the reeds. It apparently anticipates 
attack from below as well as above. I have 
seen a bird feeding among the lily-pads 
suddenly spring with a chatter into the air 
and alight on a nearby stub. Possibly it was 
threatened by a crocodile——F. M. C., Barro 
Colorado, February 8, 1929. 
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THE FRIENDLY CHIPPY 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Yes, here I am again—right at your door-step. You did not see me come, I 
know, and you did not know I was here though I arrived a week ago. That is 
just the way I like it; I do not care to be fussed over. I have no bright feathers 
to show off; my song is just a simple trill; I never quarrel with other birds nor 
often with my own kind. Indeed, there is no particular reason why you should 
notice me. I like it best when you just consider me one of the family. Let me 
come and go like the bees in your garden and I will try not to be obtrusive. 
Maybe we will nest in the vines on your porch or in the bushes close under 
your window, but my children will not bother you. Indeed, unless you are 
interested in us, you need never know that we are about. 

There is just one request I should like to make: please do not confuse us 
with those noisy House Sparrows. If you will take one good look at me you will 


MY MATE AND I LOOK SO MUCH ALIKE THAT I DON’T BELIEVE YOU CAN TELL US APART 
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I AM SMALLER THAN A HOUSE SPARROW—EVEN ONE WITHOUT A TAIL 


see that I am smaller than a House Sparrow, even one without a tail. I have a 
little chestnut cap and a black forehead, and I have a white line over my eye. 
My underparts are uniform gray without a streak or a spot of any kind. If 
you must confuse me with some other bird, let it be with the winter Tree 
Sparrow or the summer Field Sparrow. Indeed, all three of us are very similar 
in having chestnut caps and plain underparts, except that the Tree Sparrow 
has one single dot in the middle of his breast. The Field Sparrow differs from 
me in that his bill is pink instead of black and he does not have the white line 
over his eye. He loves the bushy pastures and the hedgerows but I love best 
the garden and the lawn. I really do not mind being confused with the Field 
Sparrow, but I will have to admit that I am a little sensitive about being 
lumped with the House Sparrows, for, after all, they are not even Sparrows. 

My mate and I look so much alike that I do not believe anyone that does 
not know us personally can tell us apart. Of course, we do not wear our 
chestnut caps all year round. As fine clothes go, they are nothing to boast 
about, but they are the best we have and we wear them only during the breed- 
ing season. When we get through raising our second brood and change all our 
feathers, in August and September, we get streaked crowns, not very different 
from our backs. These we wear all through the winter until the following spring 
when we get new chestnut caps again. 

You may not notice us around your garden very much until May, when the 
fruit trees are in blossom, but that is because you are not very observant, for 
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we really get back from the south in April, sometimes as early as the first week, 
and usually when few other birds are migrating. The Robins and Bluebirds 
and Blackbirds and Meadowlarks and Pheebes and all the earliest migrants are 
already here when we arrive, but we come ahead of the Warblers and Vireos 
and Wrens. I suppose, if we hurried, we could get back as early as any of the 
birds for we do not go very far south for the winter. Indeed, some of us stay 
regularly as far north as southern New Jersey and Maryland. But we never do 
things by extremes, and it is much pleasanter to travel by easy stages and have 
time for friendly chats instead of always being in a mad rush like those 
boisterous Robins. 

Last winter I spent in Florida. Indeed, I think I will always go back to the 
same place; it was so pleasant in that garden and the people were so good to 
us that there was always plenty to eat. Some of my friends stopped off in 
South Carolina and some in Georgia, but I really like Florida best. I love the 
gentle little Ground Doves that feed with us in the garden; I enjoy hearing the 
Mockingbirds singing from the house-tops; I like the orange trees and the 
jasmine and the lantanas that cover the garden fences. When it rains it is cold, 
but it never gets muddy, and the sand does not stick to my feet. There are a 
few snakes but they are not very active during the winter season, and most of 
those vicious little Sharp-shinned Hawks do not go so far south. There are a 
few cats, and I do have to keep one eye on the numerous Shrikes lest one of 


FLORIDA AT LAST WITH ITS LANTANAS AND ITS ORANGES 
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WE BUILT OUR HAIR-LINED NEST IN A THORN BUSH, BUT EVEN HERE 
THE COWBIRD SPIED US OUT AND LAID HER EGG 


them develop a penchant for Chippies, but nevertheless, I feel restful and do 
not have to be quite so alert every moment as I do in the North or on my 
migrations. 

But, after all, the North is my real home and I love it the best. Here I 
find my mate, and here I raise my little family, and there are so many associa- 
tions that tie me to it that I plan always to come back to this same spot for 
the summer. If you really want to know when I first get back in the spring, 
you will listen for me. Just as soon as I arrive, I fly to the top of the pear tree 
and announce my arrival to all the world, and especially to any other Chippies 
that may be around. This is the one time of the year when I wish I were a little 
more brightly colored or had a little louder voice, so that I could frighten all 
the other male Chippies from this garden. You see, the fewer Chippies there 
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are about the garden, the easier it will be for us to find food for our youngsters. 
So I sing out just as loudly as I can, Chippy-chippy-chippy-chippy-chippy. It is 
rather difficult to sound fierce when all I can say is Chippy, but that song means 
that all other male Chipping Sparrows are to keep out of my territory or there 
will be a fight. It is likewise an announcement to my last year’s mate that I 
am back on the job once more and ready to defend the garden for her. If she 
does not arrive on time, then some other female Chippy will hear me and, after 
all, I do not care so very much if I cannot have the same mate year after year. 
Indeed, we birds have so many enemies and meet with so many accidents that 
we cannot afford to waste much sentiment over one another. Why, some years 
we have to get new mates even after the nest is built, and one year, when a 
Screech Ow! called our garden his hunting-ground, I had to get three mates in 
one season and call myself lucky to be alive. This does not mean that we are 
not devoted to one another as long as we are both alive. Why, I should gladly 
give up my life defending my mate on her nest or my little ones. I do not permit 
any extra female Chippies to hang around my territory either, any more than 
I do males. We are faithful to one another but we do not waste much time in 
mourning. If I should be killed tonight, my mate might well have a new male 
by noon tomorrow, and it is perfectly right that she should. The season is so 
short that if she spent much time in mourning, it would soon be too late to 
raise any young Chippies in this garden, and if all Chippies behaved the same 
way, then our kind would soon pass from the earth. Our job is to live in the 
world the way we find it and get along the best we can. We are not able to 
modify and control the world to suit our ideas of how we should live, so our 
ways of living must, of necessity, be very different from yours. 

Did you ever see a Chipping Sparrow nest? You probably have, even if you 
did not recognize it, for they are continually blowing down when we can not 
anchor them securely. Some people call us ‘Hair Birds’ because we always line 
our nests with such a thick layer of horse-hair. I suppose, eventually, if we 
continue to nest around gardens, we will have to find some substitute, for horses 
are certainly getting scarcer. The outside of our nest is always made of rootlets 
that we pick up wherever the heavy rains have exposed them. We certainly 
have a compact little home, although we do have difficulty in anchoring it to 
the branches. The Field Sparrows never use as much horse-hair as we do; 
neither do the Song Sparrows. They both use grasses or straws instead of 
rootlets, which makes the Field Sparrow’s nest much flimsier than ours, though 
it is about the same size. The Song Sparrow’s nest is much bulkier and even 
the inside diameter is over half an inch greater than ours, our nests seldom 
measuring 2 inches and theirs always over 2% inches. Field Sparrows and Song 
Sparrows often nest on the ground, but I have never known but one Chipping 
Sparrow to do so. We prefer the thorn bushes, the evergreens, and the lower 
branches of large trees, and though we sometimes nest as low as some of the 
Song Sparrows, we seldom build in such small bushes as do the Field Sparrows. 
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There is one thing that I am quite proud of and that is the eggs my mate 
lays. I have peeped into a good many different kinds of nests but never have 
I seen any eggs that will compare with hers. They are of the loveliest pale 
bluish green color, with a wreath of black or very dark brown spots around the 
larger end. Sometimes she conceals a few lavender or purple spots among the 
black, and when they are fresh and glowing I cannot imagine anything more 
beautiful. She usually lays only three or four. 

Speaking about eggs, there is one thing I cannot understand. There lives 
around here a homely gray bird called a Cowbird. Her mate is shiny black with 
a brown head. Now I would never think of trusting one of our eggs to any one 
else’s care, but she never does anything else. Either she is too lazy to build a 
nest or is afraid to try to raise her own children, or something is the matter 
with her brain, for regularly she hunts out the nests of all of us smaller birds 
and drops her eggs into them. I do not so much mind myself, for our nest is 
large enough to hold her egg and later her child as well as our own, but it is 
pretty hard on the Yellow Warblers and Redstarts and Vireos. The young 
Cowbird usually smothers their young or crowds them out of the nest. Last 
year we hid our nest in a thorn bush, thinking to elude her, but”even there she 
spied us out and laid her great speckled egg. I think she sits around and 
watches where we go when we are gathering nesting material. She is certainly 
a most unnatural mother. Why, she never even came around to see how her 
child was getting along, and we were giving it even better care than we gave 
our own children. 


WE ARRIVE IN APRIL, BUT WHEN THE FRUIT TREES BLOOM WE LOVE IT BEST 
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OUR CHILDREN HAVE STREAKED BREASTS UNTIL SEPTEMBER WHEN THEY MOLT 
INTO A PLUMAGE LIKE OURS IN WINTER 


There is one thing about my mate that pleases me, and that is that she is 
always ready to let me help her. Now with some kinds of birds the females want 
to have the whole say about the nest, and who is to sit on the eggs, but with 
my kind, we have a real partnership. I gather just as much nesting material 
as she does, and though I let her do the actual building of the nest, after she 
has laid the eggs I often sit on them when she leaves to feed. Sometimes I 
bring her food while she is sitting, but usually she prefers to go after it herself, 
and then I regularly sit on the eggs and I must say I rather enjoy it. It takes 
from ten to twelve days to hatch the eggs, so there is plenty of time for us both 
to have turns. 

When our babes are just hatched, they are not very handsome for they are 
almost naked except for a little gray down on their backs and the tops of their 
heads. They grow fast, however, and by the time they are ten days old they 
are well covered with feathers, and in two or three days more are ready to 
leave the nest if they are disturbed. We like to keep them in the nest for at 
least two weeks, if possible, because, once out, they never return, and we never 
brood them again. If the weather is dry and warm, it does not make so much 
difference, but if they leave early in a rain, they are likely to perish. Then, too, 
they are much more likely to get caught by cats if they leave the nest in twelve 
days instead of fourteen or fifteen. It is fun to watch them try out their little 
wings, but, oh, those are anxious days for us until they have learned to fly well 
enough to keep up in the trees and follow us about. A little later, when their 
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wings and tails are full grown, they come down to the ground again with us, 
but by this time they are just as alert as we are and just as quick at avoiding 
danger. Treat us kindly and we will not fear you; indeed, we will hardly get 
out of your way when you cross the lawn. But wherever we are mistreated we 
can be just as wild as any birds. 

When our youngsters leave the nest, their plumage is quite different from 
ours, for they do not have chestnut caps and they have many narrow black 
streaks on their breasts. These streaks are a family character and few are the 
members of the Sparrow family that do not have streaks in their juvenile 
plumage, even if their breasts are plain when adults. They wear these streaks 
until September when they change these juvenile feathers for a plumage very 
similar to the one we now assume, without the chestnut caps. 


TREAT US KINDLY AND WE WILL NOT FEAR YOU 
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RETURNING WITH FOOD FOR ME, MY MATE WAS SURPRISED 
rO FIND ME AWAY FROM HOME 


We usually raise two broods each season and sometimes have to make several 
starts on each brood because there are so many things that can happen to our 
nests or our eggs. Yes, we have lots of troubles. First, those awful windstorms 
are continually upsetting our nests. Then, there are the squirrels and the black 
snakes and the Sharp-shinned Hawks and the Screech Owls, and, worst of all, 
those pesky little House Wrens. Whenever we build our nest too close to one 
of their boxes, they never say much until my mate begins to lay her eggs. 
Then, when we are both away, one of those Wrens sneaks in and punches holes 
in our eggs, so that they will not hatch. Then, of course, we have to start all 
over again, and usually we move a little farther away from the Wren’s nest 
where we are less likely to be disturbed. If this happens very often, we can 
raise only one brood in a season, and this is unfortunate for something is always 
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happening to our children before they are grown up and ready to raise young 
of their own. We are always anxious to have the nesting season start, but we 
are always relieved when it is over and when we merely have to feed ourselves 
and get fat in preparation for the long migration. 

During the summer we fed our youngsters largely on insects, smooth cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers, plant-lice, beetles, and the like, and we fed ourselves the 
same things, too. But now we develop a big appetite for seeds, especially 
grass seeds, and we have no trouble in finding all that we need. Then we start 
southward, traveling short distances by day and sometimes longer distances 
by night, depending on the abundance of food. Very often troops of Bluebirds 
join us and together we move from one hedgerow to another, always working 
southward. I like the gentle Bluebirds with their mellow calls, even if they do 
seem a bit sad. I think they like us, too, and it is a pleasant journey we have 
together, even if we do have to keep ever on the alert. I wish I had time to 
describe to you the many interesting things we see on our journeys and to tell 
you about some of the exciting times we have. But, after all, we do not travel 
very far, and doubtless you have been everywhere we go, but it is all very in- 
teresting to us and each time we repeat the journey it becomes more so. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the main characteristics of the Chipping Sparrow? 
2. Distinguish between the House Sparrow and the Chipping Sparrow. 
3. What are the main similarities and differences between the Tree, Field, and Chip- 
ping Sparrows? 
4. Are the male and female Chipping Sparrows alike? 
5. Does the Chipping Sparrow have a breeding plumage different from its winter plumage? 
6. Where does the Chipping Sparrow spend the winter? 
7. What time does it arrive in northern United States? Which birds come earlier and 
which later? 
8. What are the associates of the Chipping Sparrow in Florida and what are its enemies? 
g. Describe the Chipping Sparrow’s song. Why does it sing? 
10. Do Chipping Sparrows return to the same place to nest each year? 
11. Do Chipping Sparrows have the same mates in succeeding years? Do they ever have 
two mates in one season? 
12. Describe a Chippy’s nest. How does it differ from that of the Field Sparrow and that 
of the Song Sparrow? 
13. Where does the Chippy build its nest and how does this compare with the Field and 
Song Sparrow? 
14. Describe the Chipping Sparrow’s eggs. How many are usually laid? 
15. Does the Cowbird ever lay its eggs in the Chippy’s nest? What is the result? 
16. Do both male and female Chippies assist in building the nest? Do they both 
incubate? What is the period of incubation? 
17. Describe the young Chipping Sparrows in natal down and in juvenile plumage. 
18. How long do young Chippies stay in the nest? How long are they brooded? 
19. Do Chipping Sparrows have two broods? What are some of the dangers to the nest 
and eggs? 
20. What is the food of the Chipping Sparrow? What would you say of its economic 
status? 
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ARCTIC THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


(See Frontispiece) 


. Summer Range: From central Alaska to California, Labrador to northern New York 


and northern New England. 


. Winter Range: Usually a permanent resident wherever found, but occasionally wanders 


southward to southern New England and Pennsylvania, and from Ohio to Nebraska. 


. Preferred Habitat: Coniferous forests, especially spruce, but on winter wanderings often 


found on dead hemlocks and even in orchards. 


. Calls: A sharp shrill note that has been variously rendered: chirk, click, pert, week, tup, 


or chuck; also a rattling call like the syllables w-e-e-a frequently repeated; doubtless 
others. 


. Food: Mostly the larve of bark-beetles and other wood-borers of dead coniferous trees, 


a little cambium, and a little wild fruit. 


. Economic Status: No bad habits; prevents wood-borers from spreading. 
. Nest: A cavity which it drills in a live or dead conifer, the opening somewhat less than 


2 inches in diameter and the hole g to 18 inches deep, expanding at the bottom. 
Eggs are laid on the chips at the bottom. 


8. Eggs: Four to six, pure white and moderately glossy, about the size of Robins’. 


ou & & 


. Recognition Marks: The blackest of our Woodpeckers, slightly larger than a Hairy 


Woodpecker with no white on its back. The male has a bright yellow crown patch. 


. Distinctive Habits: Rather sluggish, often feeds on the same dead hemlock for days at 


a time if it is heavily infested with bark-beetles. 


AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


. Summer Range: About the same as that of the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, perhaps 


more abundant in the northern portions, being replaced in Alaska and the Rocky 
Mountains by two other subspecies. 


. Winter Range: Like the Arctic species but less often wanders southward. 

. Preferred Habitat: Similar to the Arctic. 

. Calls: One call similar to the Arctic, another suggestive of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
-8. Food, Economic Status, Nest and Eggs: Similar to the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 

. Recognition Marks: The black and white barring on the middle of the back distinguishes 


it from all Woodpeckers except the Sapsucker, from which it can be told in all 
plumages by the lack of the white stripe on the wing. 


. Distinctive Habits: Like the Arctic Three-toed, but keeps more closely to the zone of 


spruces. 
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NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


SPRING BIRD-STUDY IN THE RIDGE AVENUE SCHOOL 


About the middle of March, one of our boys brought a crippled bird to 
school. Another child happened to have an empty cage at home, so we kept the 
bird in the schooiroom until it became able to care for itself again. It became 
very tame and would eat from our hands. We learned its habits, tastes, and 
requirements. The children were so delighted with it that we decided to try to 
learn as much as possible about the birds around our school and homes. Being 
near a small woods and the park, we were able to find many discarded nests 
which we collected and saved until we were convinced what birds had made 
them. 

All this gave the children a more kindly feeling toward birds because of 
understanding their relation to each other and to us; our dependence upon 
them, their skill, their foods, their homes, and their feathers. 

We sent to the Perry Picture Company for pictures of native birds and 
received about thirty different ones. These were all mounted on black and 
placed around the room. They were very helpful whenever we wished to draw 
birds as they were in natural colors and fairly true to life. 

The children became very keen observers. They became regular detectives, 
always trying to protect their little feathered friends by discouraging their 
destruction. 

Their abilities in the use of reference works were greatly increased. About 
that time the Daily Mail was reproducing one or two birds from the ‘Book of 
Knowledge’ in the paper each evening. All of these were collected by the 
children, brought to school, and pasted in a booklet made for that purpose and 
kept on our reading-table. 

The children gave individual readings from library, home, and school books. 
They became better able to reason out problems in location, time, and seasons. 
It helped them gather, select, and arrange information from outlines, headings, 
and summaries. 

It helped them organize ideas for charts and booklets, and to give short 
talks before the class from titles. They were encouraged to make bird-houses 
and drinking-fountajns or baths, and to care for birds in winter by learning the 
kind of food each bird likes best, where particular birds go for the winter, 
when they return, why certain birds lay certain kinds of eggs, why some birds’ 
eggs are large and some small, why some birds have down feathers or fuzz when 
born and others have none, why some eggs are speckled and some plain, why 
some birds prefer certain colors and care for certain trees, and why some birds 
stay with us and others go away for the winter. 

We invited the mothers one afternoon to spend ‘An Hour with the Birds,’ 
at which time the children sang their bird-songs and read letters written to 
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their friends, telling what they have learned about certain birds. One child 
gave an original talk on ‘How to Care for Our Little Feathered Friends’ and 
asked the mothers to promise to help care for birds next winter. 

We made a moving picture réle, showing illustrations of trees and flowers 
that are especially helped by birds. We called it, ‘What Birds do for Us.” 

We kept our drawings, stories, letters, poems, songs, new phrases, and words 
in a booklet made for that purpose. 

We studied in detail from this outline: Name, Color, Size, Food, Nest, 
Eggs, and Young—The Robin, Woodpecker, and the Oriole. 

By the use of the victrola we learned the call or whistle of several birds. 

We took up many phases of spring nature-study. We planted sunflower 
seeds in egg-shells, then transplanted them into our garden, which we make 
every spring, so that the birds may have the seeds next winter. We studied 
the development of butterflies and tadpoles from nature by bringing them into 
the room. We watched the budding of trees, the growth of bulbs, seeds, and 
baby birds and chicks.—Mrs. Max E. Smiru. 


OUR PET MOCKINGBIRD 


I want to tell you about our Mockingbird. 

About August 15, 1928, a girl friend found a tiny Mockingbird that had 
fallen out of the nest and could not fly. My grandpa took a wicker waste- 
basket, put two perches in it, and put the baby in it. 

He fed it bits of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, bits of cheese, tiny berries, 
flies and worms, and water from a dropper. 

We called the bird ‘Lindy.’ He would let us pick him up, carry him about 
perched on a finger, and would fly from one to another. He was very much 
at home and always wanted to be where we were. When we sat on the porch, 
he would perch on the back of one rocker and then another. If mother carried 
him into the yard, he would fly back to the porch. By September 15, he would 
fly across the street and back. He feeds himself now and flies about all day, 
but every night he comes to the back door and calls to be let in. He then goes 
to his basket and puts his head under his wing for the night. 

On rainy days he won’t go out but sits contentedly in the window and lets 
us feed him. My grandpa has another bird that comes to the door for bits of 
cheese. He has been coming for two years. He brings all his babies and his 
wife to get cheese, but when they are raised he chases them away and he alone 
gets the cheese. He hates poor Lindy and nearly killed him one day. Poor 
Lindy is afraid of him. 

Lindy was in the kitchen one day when it began to rain in through the open 
windows. We were all in the front of the house. Lindy gave such distress 
calls that my Aunt Augusta ran in. She closed the windows and Lindy became 
quiet again. He is a darling. We love him. He sings now. I wonder if he will 
always come home nights.—RutH MERBLER (Grade 5), Pensacola, Fla. 
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ATTRACTING HUMMINGBIRDS 


From an article in the National Geographic Magazine of January, 1928, 
called ‘Holidays with the Hummingbirds,’ I conceived the idea of putting up 
bottles covered with bright-colored paper and filling them with sugar and water 
for the Hummingbirds in my neighborhood. The idea worked very well, and 
Hummingbirds visited them daily. My first visitor seemed to think they were 
his alone and he guarded them with watchful eyes. Twice I have watched a 
female Arizona Hooded Oriole come flying to the bottles and take several long 
sips of the sweet water. She flew away when I moved a little nearer, but seemed 
much pleased on finding such a refreshing drink.—Ei1zABETH JENKINS (age, 
13 years), San Diego, Calif. 


THE PILEATED WOODPECKER 


One morning, at 6 o’clock, as I was taking my usual bird-walk on an island 
in the center of Lake Winnepesaukee, I heard a peculiar noise, while nearing 
a quiet stretch of water, surrounded on three sides by trees and swampy land. 
It sounded as though someone was chopping down trees. Then I heard a 
peculiar kind of call. Taking my boat, I cautiously approached the opposite 
bank, and, to my surprise, as I reached it, heard a loud noise. Then out flew 
a bird I had never seen, except in a bird book—the Pileated Woodpecker— 
and immediately it flew along the shore and disappeared again into the woods. 

The bird was about 17 inches long, black with some white markings, and 
a red crest rising to a point on the top of its head. It was a wonderful sight 
for one who had never seen the Pileated Woodpecker before. 

Immediately after the bird flew out, I saw several others fly deeper into the 
brush. On this island there is a large hemlock tree with holes which you might 
think had been made by man. They are immense, about twenty-one in number, 
going into the heart of the tree. This show what this bird can do with his 
huge, strong bill—Joun Forspes (age, 15 years), Roxbury, Mass. . 
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THE ‘MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION ACT’ 


The United States Government Adopts a National Policy for the Establishment and 
Maintenance of Inviolate Sanctuaries for Migratory Birds 


Just ten years and three days after Dr. E. 
W. Nelson, then Chief of the 
Biological Survey, in an address in Ottawa 


Bureau of 


first called public attention to the need of 
Federal Sanctuaries for migratory water 
birds, the writer had the pleasure of inform- 
ing Paul G. Redington, the present Chief of 
the Survey, that by the concurrence of the 
Senate a few minutes before, a measure to 
provide for such sanctuaries now awaited only 
the President’s signature to become a law. 
There is not space in this magazine to 
print a full history of the events that oc 
curred during this period while men inter 
ested in outdoor life struggled to secure the 
enactment of a law touching the fortunes of 
America’s wild water-fowl. Diversities of 
opinion have arisen, extremists have ap- 
peared, and erroneous charges have been 
made, The pains of labor have been long 
and severe, but whatever disappointment 
some may feel in the final outcome, one shin- 
ing fact stands forth in great distinction: 
the Government has at last acknowledged 
its obligation to assume a responsibility for 
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the perpetuation of nesting and feeding areas 
for our hard-pressed water-fowl. 
time after Dr. 
address, to be exact on September 16, 1919 
he wrote to Hon. J. Quincy Ward, President 
of the International Association of Game, 
lish and Conservation Commissioners, ask- 
ing that this subject be considered at the 
convention of that organization to be held in 
Louisville, Ky., on October 6. When the 
Game Commissioners met, many took part 
in a discussion in which special emphasis was 
laid on the importance of the Government’s 
securing and holding Duck-feeding grounds 
for the benefit of the average hunter, so that 
the wealthy club-men in the end would not 
have the exclusive opportunities for hunting 
Ducks and Geese; and fears were expressed 
that the Government might secure the best 
shooting grounds available and then turn 
them into areas where all shooting would be 
prohibited. 

Dr. Nelson felt strongly that something 
could be worked out which would be of good 
to the country and on February 13, 1920, he 


Some Nelson’s Ottawa 


began to write letters to State Game Com- 
missioners and various sportsmen asking 
their opinions on the wisdom of enacting a 
Federal hunting license law to provide funds 
for the purchase of wild-fowl areas. By 
October he felt assured that there was suffi- 
cient support to make the attempt, and he 
directed George A. Lawyer, of the Biological 
Survey, to draft a bill covering the entire 
subject under consideration. Mr. Lawyer 
has written, “On completion of the draft, 
copies of it were sent to John B. Burnham 
and A. S. Houghton, and I think also to 
Marshall McLean and Will Greeley for 
comment and suggestions.” 

Dr. Nelson placed the Bill in the hands of 
John B. Burnham, President of the American 
Game Protective Association, and that or- 
ganization agreed to take charge of the Bill 
and sponsor its passage through Congress. 

The Bill was given to Senator Harry S. 
New and Congressman Dan Anthony, Jr., 
who introduced the measure in May, 1921, 
under the title, ‘A Bill providing for the 
establishment of shooting grounds for the 
public, for the establishment of game refuges 
and breeding grounds and for the protection 
of migratory birds and requiring a Federal 
license to hunt them.’ 

Ray Holland, Vice-President of the Am- 
erican Game Protective Association spent 
much time in Washington working with 
Congress and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Bill pass the Senate in December, 1922. 
The following February it was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 154 to 136. 

Messrs. Lawyer, Burnham, and others re- 
drafted the Bill, changed the title, and during 
the next two sessions of Congress it was 
introduced by Congressman Anthony and 
Senator Brookhart. Once it passed the 
House but failed to come to a vote in the 
Senate. Numbers of organizations and indi- 
viduals had become actively interested in the 
measure. The Audubon Association was not 
consulted in the early drafting of these Bills, 
for it was considered a sportsman’s affair, 
and while the Association has no objection, 
and, in fact, approves of reasonable field 
sports its opinions, nevertheless, for a time 
were not sought. 

As is generally known, this Association 
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from the beginning of this century has been 
extremely active in creating and maintaining 
inviolate sanctuaries for Puffins, Terns, 
Ducks, Geese, Pelicans, Herons, and other 
water-birds, and when our help was asked 
on the Refuge Bill it was given unstintingly 
Through special contributions of our mem- 
bers our financial assistance to the campaign 
was considerable. 

Opposition to the hunter’s license feature 
had been steadily growing in the West and 
when the Game Commissioners and others 
met in convention in Denver in the summer 
of 1925 a most serious breach threatened to 
disrupt the codrdinate efforts of the organized 
conservation agencies. This happily was 
avoided, and a Committee consisting of 
George Selover, representing the Izaak 
Walton League of America; John B. Burn- 
ham, the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation; William C. Adams, the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners; David H. Madsen, the 
Western Association of State Game Com- 
missioners, and the writer, undertook to 
secure funds for the Refuge Bill by direct 
appropriation of Congress, or by the use of 
the excise tax then existing on arms and 
ammunition. In both of these efforts we 
failed in Washington, and there was nothing 
to do but fall back on the license plan. The 
Committee was continued. Mr. Burnham, 
as he had been from the beginning, was the 
central figure and untiring leader in virtually 
all efforts for the Bill. In December, 1927, 
the Committee disbanded. 

The ‘Game Refuge Bill,’ as the measure 
was usually called under its various names 
when introduced in the autumn of 1928 
by Senator Norbeck and Mr. Anthony, con- 
tained a wording which virtually permitted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to allow shoot- 
ing on all such areas as the Government 
might secure for refuges. The Audubon 
Association advised that its support could 
not be counted upon unless this was changed 
so the “Sixty per cent inviolate sanctuaries 
and forty per cent shooting grounds” clause 
was substituted. 

I have written somewhat in detail about 
the Association’s connection with this 
measure, as I have reason to believe that 
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Carvos Avery, or New York, Vice-Chairman, Seta E. Gorpon, or ILiinois, Secretary, 
Representing American Game Protective Association Representing Izaak Walton League of America 


Joun C. PuHitiips, or MAssacnusetts, Treasurer, Georce D. Pratt, or New York, 
Representing The American Wild Fowlers Representing American Forestry Association 


SIX OF THE ELEVEN MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON WILD-LIFE LEGISLATION 


COMMISSIONER I. ZELLERBACH, OF CALIFORNIA, 
Representing California Fish and Game Commission 


some of our members and friends have not 
always understood the part we have taken, 
or may not have understood in the beginning 
why our Directors considered it wise for us 
to take any part at all in the matter. -We 
profoundly desire wild-fowl reservations and 
after close study of the matter could not see 
but that public shooting grounds, under the 
care of a United States Warden near a sanc- 
tuary, would be better for wild-fowl than 
private shooting grounds on which there will 
be no special United States supervision. You 
may look for some kind of shooting grounds 
near any sanctuary if land and water are 
available—depend on that. 

Senator Norbeck, finding great opposition 
to the Bill as it stood, suddenly introduced a 
substitute measure in which the public 
shooting grounds and license features were 
eliminated and which provided for inviolate 
sanctuaries supported by direct appropria- 
tions. The writer was in Europe when this 
Bill passed the Senate and, knowing the 
sentiment of our Board, at once cabled the 
office to give the measure every support if it 
came up in the House. Our members may 
be interested in the following statement: 
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Gustavus D. Pope, oF MICHIGAN, 
Conservationist 


Recent Events in the History of ‘The 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act’ 


April 18, 1928. The substitute Norbeck 
Bill passed in the Senate and was sent to the 
House. 

April 19, 1028. House of Representatives 
referred the Bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

August 28, 1928. At convention of Game 
Commissioners and officers of national wild 
life organizations in Seattle, Wash., the pro- 
visions of the Norbeck Bill were unanimously 
endorsed in principle and arrangements made 
for the creation of a permanent National 
Committee on Wild-Life Legislation, which 
should represent the large outdoor organi- 
zations. 

October 12, 1928. The National Committee 
on Wild-Life Legislation was officially 
organized in Washington as follows: T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, Chairman; 
Carlos Avery, President American Game 
Protective Association, Vice-Chairman; Seth 
E. Gordon, Conservation Director Izaak 
Walton League, Secretary; John C. Phillips, 
President, The American Wild Fowlers, 
Treasurer; EF. Lee LeCompte, of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners; Roland G. Parvin, 
Director Western Association of State Game 
Commissioners; George D. Pratt, President 
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The American Forestry Association; Keith 
McCanse, Game and Fish Commissioner of 
Missouri; Gustavus D. Pope, Conservation- 
ist; I. T. Quinn, Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner of Alabama; I. Zellerbach, President 
California Fish and Game Commission. 

On this date the Committee determined to 
ask Congress to make some amendments to 
the Bill as it then stood, and especially to 
amend Section 17 which would virtually 
require the Government to give the sanc- 
tuaries to the states, as well as money to 
guard them. There was no precedent for 
such action, and without the change Con- 
gress would not have passed the Bill. Also 
it would be discrediting to the Biological 
Survey which otherwise would have the 
duties of administering the sanctuaries. 

December 4, 1928. At the National Game 
Conference in New York, Chairman Pearson 
reported for the Committee and explained 
the proposed amendment to Section 17. 
The convention unanimously approved of 
the Committee’s decisions. 

December 6, 1928. Members of the Com- 
mittee, accompanied by a group of Game 
Commissioners and naturalists attending the 
meeting of the Advisory Board on Federal 
Regulations, waited on Chairman Haugen of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

December 10, 1928. Chairman Pearson 
appeared before this House Committee and 
urged a hearing be given on the Bill, or a 
Committee report without waiting for a 
hearing. Following this, Mr. Haugen sent 
the Bill to the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
advised the same amendments suggested by 
the National Committee and added one other. 
This report was then sent to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

December 27, 1928. Messrs. Avery, 
Gordon, Pratt, and Pearson, of the National 
Committee, by appointment appeared before 
General Lord, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and urged the approval of the Ad- 
ministration. The Committee also ac- 
quainted various Administration leaders and 
others with the situation, who in turn ap- 
proached President Coolidge and General 
Lord on the subject. 

January 5, 1929. The Budget Director 
advised that the amended Bill was not in 
conflict with the financial program of the 
President. 

January 14, 1929. Congressman August 
H. Andresen, of Minnesota, a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, moved for 
action by his Committee. 

January 21, 1929. Representatives of the 
Biological Survey and Dr. Pearson appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
answered inquiries. 

January 23, 1929. Congressman Andresen 
introduced the Bill in the House, containing 
the proposed amendments. 
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January 24,1929. The House Committee 
on Agriculture reported out the Norbeck Bill 
with the Andresen Bill substituted for all the 
text except the enacting clause. The same 
day the organization which had been per- 
fected throughout the United States by the 


National Committee launched a. terrific 
broadside of letters, telegrams, and petitions 
to Congressmen. Estimates are that from 
200,000 to 300,000 petitioners reached 
Congress. Many communications were sent 
to Mr. Snell, Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Tilson, the House Majority 
Whip, urging special rule for vote on the Bill. 
Secretary Gordon and Chairman Pearson 
spent many days in Washington doing 
special work. 

February 4, 1929. Bill appeared on the 
Monday Unanimous Consent Calendar, but 
was not reached. 

February 9, 1929. The Bill came up under 
special rule. In the debate the National 
Committee received commendation. Strong 
endorsement was given the amended Bill and 
it passed the House by a vote of 219 to o. 

February 11, 1929. The Senate concurred 
in the amendments. 

February 13, 1929. Senator Norbeck, 
Congressman Andresen, and Chairman Pear- 
son visited the President and urged him to 
sign the Bill. 

February 18, 1929. President Coolidge 
signed the Norbeck-Andresen Bill, thus 
making it law. The pen he used was sent to 
the National Committee. 

The passage of this measure during the 
short hurried session of Congress was due, 
first, to the good-will of many Senators and 
Congressmen; second, educational effect of 
the long campaign waged in previous years 
for the other Game Refuge Bills; third, the 
loyal, active codperation of every member of 
this National Committee and the Associa- 
tions they represent; fourth, the splendid 
assistance of Game Commissioners, sports- 
men’s organizations, conservation societies, 
bird clubs, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the S. P. C. A., and hun- 
dreds of other organizations, and thousands 
of sportsmen and bird-lovers throughout the 
country. In the Senate, Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota was the force that secured 
action, and but for the efforts of Congress- 
man August H. Andresen of Minnesota, the 
Bill never would have been considered in the 
House at this short session. Dr. John C. 
Phillips raised the campaign funds. 

This Act provides that three Cabinet 
members, two Senators, and two Congress- 
men, and the Game Commissioner of the 
state concerned, shall decide on all areas of 
land and water to be purchased or leased by 
the Government as inviolate bird sanctu- 
aries. The Department of Agriculture shall 
have permanent charge of such areas. 
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From Internationa: News Reel Corporatwan 


PRESIDENT URGED TO SIGN BILL FOR BIRD PRESERVATION 


Left to right 


Senator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota; President Coolidge; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Chairman 


of the National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation; and Representative August H. Andresen of Minnesota. The 
President was urged by this delegation to sign the Norbeck-Andresen Bill which provides for the Government to 
expend about eight million doilars for inviolate bird sanctuaries 


Authorization for making appropriations 
is as follows: $75,000 the first year, $200,000 
the second, $600,000 the third and $1,000,000 
annually for the next seven years, thereafter 
$200,000 annually for maintenance. 

Text of the ‘Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act’ follows: 


An Act 


To more effectively meet the obligations of 
the United States under the migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by lessening 
the dangers threatening migratory game 
birds from drainage and other causes, by 
the acquisition of areas of land and of 
water to furnish in perpetuity reservations 
for the adequate protection of such birds; 
and authorizing appropriations for the 
establishment of such areas, their main- 
tenance and improvement, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be 
known by the short title of “Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act.” 

Sec. 2. That a commission to be known as 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 


sion, consisting of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as chairman, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and two Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to be selected by the 
President of the Senate, and two Members of 
the House of Representatives to be selected 
by the Speaker, is hereby created and au- 
thorized to consider and pass upon any area 
of land, water, or land and water that may 
be recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for purchase or rental under this Act, 
and to fix the price or prices at which such 
area may be purchased or rented; and no 
purchase or rental shall be made of any such 
area until it has been duly approved for 
purchase or rental by said commission, Any 
Member of the House of Representatives who 
is a member of the commission, if reélected to 
the succeeding Congress, may serve on the 
commission notwithstanding the expiration 
of a Congress. Any vacancy on the com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointment. The ranking 
officer of the branch or department of a State 
to which is committed the administration of 
its game laws, or his authorized representa- 
tive, and in a State having no such branch 
or department, the governor thereof, or his 
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authorized representative, shall be a member 
ex officio of said commission for the purpose 
of considering and voting on all questions 
relating to the acquisition, under this Act, 
of areas in his State. 

Sec. 3. That the commission hereby 
created shall, through its chairman, annually 
report in detail to Congress, not later than 
the first Monday in December, the operations 
of the commission during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall recommend no area for purchase or 
rental under the terms of this Act except such 
as he shall determine is necessary for the 
conservation of migratory game birds. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to purchase or rent such areas 
as have been approved for purchase or rental 
by the commission, at the price or prices 
fixed by said commission, and to acquire by 
gift or devise, for use as inviolate sanctuaries 
for migratory birds, areas which he shall 
determine to be suitable for such purposes, 
and to pay the purchase or rental price and 
expenses incident to the location, examina 
tion, and survey of such areas and the ac- 
quisition of title thereto, including options 
when deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, from moneys to be appro- 
priated hereunder by Congress from time to 
time: Provided, That no lands acquired, held, 
or used by the United States for military pur 
poses shall be subject to any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may do all things and make all expenditures 
necessary to secure the safe title in the 
United States to the areas which may be 
acquired under this Act, but no payment 
shall be made for any such areas until the 
title thereto shall be satisfactory to the 
Attorney General, but the acquisition of such 
areas by the United States shall in no case 
be defeated because of rights of way, ease- 
ments, and reservations which from their 
nature will in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in no manner interfere with the 
use of the areas so encumbered for the pur- 
poses of this Act; but such rights of way, 
easements, and reservations retained by the 
grantor or lessor, from whom the United 
States receives title, shall be subject to rules 
and regulations prescribed from time to time 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of the occu- 
pation, use, po protection, and ad- 
ministration of such areas as inviolate sanc- 
tuaries for migratory birds; and it shall be 
expressed in the deed or lease that the use, 
occupation, and operation of such rights of 
way, easements, and reservations shall be 
subordinate to and subject to such rules and 
regulations. 

Sec. 7. That no deed or instrument of 
conveyance shall be accepted by the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture under this Act unless the 
State in which the area lies shall have con- 
sented by law to the acquisition by the 
United States of lands in that State. 

Sec. 8. That the jurisdiction of the State, 
both civil and criminal, over persons upon 
areas acquired under this Act shall not be 
affected or changed by reason of their ac- 
quisition and administration by the United 
States as migratory bird reservations, except 
so far as the punishment of offenses against 
the United States is concerned. 

Sec. 9. That nothing in this Act is in- 
tended to interfere with the operation of the 
game laws of the several States applying to 
migratory game birds in so far as they do 
not permit what is forbidden by Federal law. 

Sec. 10. That no person shall knowingly 
disturb, injure, or destroy any notice, sign- 
board, fence, building, ditch, dam, dike em- 
bankment, flume, spillway, or other improve- 
ment or property of the United States on any 
area acquired under this Act, or cut, burn, or 
destroy any timber, grass, or other natural 
growth, on said area or on any area of the 
United States which heretofore has been or 
which hereafter may be set apart or reserved 
for the use of the Department of Agriculture 
as a game refuge or as a preserve or reserva- 
tion and breeding ground for native birds, 
under any law, proclamation, or Executive 
order, or occupy or use any part thereof, or 
enter thereon for any purpose, except in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; nor shall any person take any 
bird, or nest or egg thereof on any area 
acquired under this Act, except for scientific 
or propagating purposes under permit of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but nothing in this 
Act or in any regulation thereunder shall be 
construed to prevent a person from entering 
upon any area acquired under this Act for 
the purpose of fishing in accordance with the 
law of the State in which such area is lo- 
cated: Provided, That such person complies 
with the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture covering such area. 

Sec. 11. That for the purposes of this Act, 
migratory birds are those defined as such by 
the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded August 16, 1916. 

Sec. 12. For the acquisition, including the 
location, examination, and survey, of suit- 
able areas of land, water, or land and water, 
for use as migratory bird reservations, and 
necessary expenses incident thereto, and for 
the administration, maintenance, and de- 
velopment of such areas and other preserves, 
reservations, or breeding grounds frequented 
by migratory game birds and under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
including the construction of dams, dikes, 
ditches, flumes, spillways, buildings, and 
other necessary improvements, and for the 


elimination of the loss of migratory birds 
from alkali poisoning, oil pollution of waters, 
or other causes, for coéperation with local 
authorities in wild life conservation, for in- 
vestigations and publications relating to 
North American birds, for personal services, 
printing, engraving, and issuance of circu- 
lars, posters, and other necessary matter and 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated, 
in addition to all other amounts authorized 
by law to be appropriated, the following 
amounts for the fiscal years specified 

$75,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930; 

$200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931; 

$600,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932; 

$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
39, 1933; 

$1,000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter 
for a period of six years; and 

$200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, and for each fiscal year thereafter. 
Not more than 20 per centum of the amounts 
appropriated pursuant to this authorization 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, 
and for each fiscal year to and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, shall be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere incident to the 
administration and maintenance of acquired 
areas, printing, engraving, and issuance of 
circulars and posters. No part of any appro- 
priation authorized by this section shall be 
used for payment of the salary, compensation, 
or expenses of any United States game pro- 
tector, except reservation protectors for the 
administration, maintenance, and protection 
of such reservations and the birds thereon: 
Provided, That reservation protectors ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this Act shall 
be selected, when practicable, from qualified 
citizens of the State in which they are to be 
employed. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make such ex- 
penditures and to employ such means, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the foregoing objects. 

Sec. 13. That for the efficient execution of 
this Act, the judges of the several courts 
established under the laws of the United 
States, United States commissioners, and 
persons appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enforce this Act, shall have, with 
respect thereto, like powers and duties as are 
conferred by section 5 of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act (title 16, section 706 of the United 
States Code) upon said judges, commis- 
sioners, and cualenete of the Department of 
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Agriculture appointed to enforce the Act last 


aforesaid. Any bird, or part, nest or egg 
thereof, taken or possessed contrary to this 
Act, when seized shall be disposed of as pro- 
vided by section 5 of said Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

Sec. 14. That any person, association, 
partnership, or corporation who shall violate 
or fail to comply with any of the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not less than $10 nor more than $500, 
or be imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both. 

Sec. 15. That for the purposes of this Act 
the word “take” shall be construed to mean 
pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or 
att.mpt to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, 
collect, or kill, unless the context otherwise 
requires. 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or empowering the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commission 
herein created, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or any other board, commission, or officer, 
to declare, withdraw, or determine, except 
heretofore designated, any part of any na- 
tional forest or power site, a migratory bird 
reservation under any of the provisions of 
this Act, except by and with the consent of 
the legislature of the State wherein such 
forest or power site is located. 

Sec. 17. That when any State shall, by 
suitable legislation, make provision ade- 
quately to enforce the provisions of this Act 
and all regulations promulgated thereunder, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may so certify, 
and then and thereafter said State may 
coéperate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the enforcement of this Act and the regu- 
lations thereunder. 

Sec. 18. That a sum sufficient to pay the 
necessary expenses of the commission and its 
members, not to exceed an annual expendi- 
ture of $5,000, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the 

reasury not otherwise appropriated. Said 
appropriation shall be paid out on the audit 
and order of the chairman of said commis- 
sion, which audit and order shall be con- 
clusive and binding upon the General Ac- 
counting Office as to the correctness of the 
accounts of said commission. 

Sec. 19. That if any provision of this Act 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 20. That this Act shall take effect 
upon its passage and approval. 
Approved, February 18, 1929. 
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BIRD PROTECTION IN ALASKA 


200,000 Pictures of Birds Given Alaskan Children 


ALASKA BALD EAGLE 
Photographed by Winter and Pond 


The ten thousand school-children and 
teachers of Alaska have just received as a 
gift from this Association a supply of bird 
study material which will not only serve to 
arouse their interest in this important sub- 
ject, but will teach them better to know and 
to appreciate some of the common birds cf 
their great country. The material consists of 
the pictures of twenty Alaskan birds repro 
duced in color from original paintings by 
bird-artist, Major 
These are accompanied by 


America’s well-known 
Allan Brooks. 
text by Alden H. Hadley, descriptive of the 
birds. 

In addition, there is an intimate letter to 
the children of Alaska by Dr. T. Gilbert 


Pearson on “The Value of Birds.’ This takes 
the form of an eight-page circular illustrated 
with half-tone cuts, and contains vivid de- 
scriptions, in simple language, of some of 
Alaska’s best-known birds. The 
insect, and seed-eating birds is stressed and 
particular attention is paid to the importance 


value of 


of preserving the vast water-fowl resources of 
the country where the tundras afford breed- 
ing places for countless millions of wild 
Ducks and Geese. 

The letter also contains accounts of the 
picturesque sea-bird life of the coastal 
regions and emphasizes the need for sanc- 
tuaries and enumerates those that have been 
established in Alaska. 

The circular closes with a letter “To the 
Boys and Girls of Alaska,’ from Alaska’s 
Governor, George A. Parks. The material is 
being distributed throughout the Territory 
by the coéperation of the United States 
Bureau of Education, the Territorial Com- 
missioner of Education, and the Alaska 
Game Commission. 

In acknowledgment of this 
tional work of the Association the following 


new educa- 
letter has been received from Governor Parks 


My dear Dr. Pearson: Your letter of 
January 24, advising me of the shipment of 
10,000 sets of Alaska bird cards and circulars 
arrived today, and I have been advised by 
the Express Company that the shipment also 
arrived on the steamer this morning. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the 
courtesy extended by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. 

I am very sure that the use of these cards 
will stimulate an interest in our wild birds, 
especially among the school children, and I 
know that when they are taught the value of 
the birds they will lend their assistance in 
giving them protection. I feel that the best 
way to assure future protection of the wild 
birds and animals is to educate the people 
concerning them and bring to their attention 
the value of all wild-life. We shall send these 
cards to all of the schools throughout the 
Territory. I am quite sure they will serve a 
most excellent purpose. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I am, 


Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) Geo. A. Parks, Governor. 


FREDERIC 


Dr. Frederic A. Lucas, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Audubon 
Honorary Director of the 
American of Natural History, 
passed away at his home in Flushing, L. I., 
He 
was born in Plymouth, Mass. Here also his 
Early in life he im- 


and 
Museum 


Societies 


on February 9, at the age of 76 years. 


childhood was spent. 
bibed a keen love for nature and for living 
things. This innate tendency was later nur- 
tured and developed through many long 
voyages which, as a youth, he took to the far 
corners of the earth with his father, who was 
captain of a clipper ship. During all these 
youthful 
history grew, and many notes and sketches 


voyages his interest in natural 
were made of the strange and interesting 
forms of life encountered. 

As a further foundation for his life-calling 
Dr. Lucas worked at Ward’s Natural History 
Establishment in Rochester, N. Y. 

In 1882 he went to the National Museum 


at Washington and remained until 1904, 
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A. LUCAS 


serving in various capacities of administrative 
and scientific work. In 1904 he accepted a 
call from the Brooklyn Museum to become 
Curator-in-Chief. Under his direction many 
new ideas were worked out and the Museum 
was immeasurably enriched in its educational 
value to the public. 

The last eighteen years of Dr. Lucas’ life 
were spent as Director and Honorary Di 
rector of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, to which institution 
he was called from Brooklyn. Although he 
began his work here at the age of 59 he was 
in reality at the height of his career, and 
during the peiiod of his directorship the 
Museum made great advancements in the 
various fields of its activities. 

In breadth of learning and versatility Dr. 
interests covered 


Lucas’ and 


almost the entire field of human endeavor. 


knowledge 


He was genial and kindly and a rare sense of 
humor was constantly playing underneath 
the surface of a vivid personality. 
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In the passing of Dr. Jonathan Dwight, on 
at the age of 70, the National 


/ 


February 


Audubon Societies loses one 


\ssociation o 
of its most honored and valuable officers, and 
the country loses one of its most distinguished 
ornithologists 

Dr. Jonathan Dwight 5th was a member of 
an old colonial family which for generations 
has been representative of all that is best in 
culture and achievement. He was born in 
New York, December 8, 1858. He was a 
student at Harvard and a classmate of the 
late President Roosevelt. On leaving college 
he studied engineering, but later took up 
medicine and in 1893 received his medical 
degree from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. For many 
years he was connected with the New York 
Hospital and the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

The major interest of Dr. Dwight’s life, 
however, was ornithology, to which science 
he applied himself with singular devotion. 
He was elected a Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union in 1886, at one time 
serving as Treasurer and later as President. 
He was also President of the Linnaean Society 
of New York from 1goo until 1921. In addi- 
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JONATHAN DWIGHT 


tion, Dr. Dwight was a member of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Geological Society, the Biologi 
cal Society of Washington, and many other 
organizations. For many years he served as 
Treasurer of this Association. He made 
many valuable contributions to the science 
of ornithology among which are his ‘Gulls of 
the World,’ ‘A Study of the Scoters of the 
World,’ and ‘Plumages and Molts of the 
Passerine Birds of New York.’ During his 
lifetime he accumulated a valuable collection 
of bird-skins numbering upwards of 60,000 
specimens. 

Dr. Dwight was by no means just a techni 
cal ornithologist, but an ardent bird-lover as 
well. He wrote with great charm concerning 
the habits of living birds in the field. His 
writings betoken not only the power of the 
trained observer but also a deep appreciation 
of birds as perhaps the most consummate 
flowering of the tree of life on the earth. 

Those whose privilege it was to know him 


can never forget the quiet dignity and 
serenity of his personality which ever 
radiated an abounding cheer and good-will 
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EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


A little less than a year after the date of 
his retirement, at the age limit of 70, as 
Director of the Division of Ornithology of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, word has 
come telling of the death of Edward Howe 
Forbush, on March 7 at his home in West- 
boro. 

Mr. Forbush’s passing will come as a 
distinct shock to his numerous friends and 
associates everywhere, for he was not only 
one of America’s most distinguished and 
beloved ornithologists, but for many years 
had been prominently identified with the 
Audubon Movement. 

Born in Quincy (now Atlantic), Mass., in 
1858, Edward Howe Forbush early in life 
began to manifest the tastes and habits of 
mind which were one day to take him very 
far. At the early age of 16, Mr. Forbush 
was appointed Curator of Ornithology of 
the Museum of the Worcester Natural 
History Society, and at this time began to 
write articles for the local papers on the 
natural history of the region. 


In addition to many papers and articles on 
birds and bird protection, Mr. Forbush’s 
principal works are ‘Two Years with the 
Birds on a Farm,’ ‘Useful Birds and Their 
Protection,’ ‘A History of the Game Birds, 
Wild-Fowl and Shore-Birds,’ and lastly, his 
monumental work in three volumes, ‘Birds 
of Massachusetts and Other New England 
States,’ the text for the last volume of which 
he had practically completed before his 
death. Mr. Forbush was a Fellow of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and a mem- 
ber of its Council. For many years he served 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties as Field Agent for New England, and 
upon his retirement from his official con- 
nection with the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture had become the active em- 
ployed Agent of the Association. 

Like many another naturalist whose life 
has been lived close to the sweetening and 
uplifting influences of nature, Edward Howe 
Forbush embodied in his character a rare 
spirit of simplicity, sweetness, and charm. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Egret Protection in the Orient 


M. Derscheid, Secretary 
for Bird 


Preservation, word has come to this Office 


Through Dr. D. 
of the International Committee 
that trade in Egrets’ plumes in the Insein 
District of Burma has been almost entirely 
stopped. This result has been brought about 
by measures adopted by the civil authorities 
and the Forest Department. This news was 
conveyed to Dr. Derscheid by S. P. Hopwood, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, who reports 
that Egrets are very plentiful in the Insein 
District. 


Tariff on Game Birds Asked to 
Be Removed 


In accordance with a resolution passed at 
American Game Conference, a sub 
National Committee on 


the last 
committee of the 
Wild-Life 
before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives 


Legislation recently appeared 


in order to ask for a removal of the present 
tariff of 50 cents per bird on all game birds 
imported for stocking purposes. As most of 
these birds are imported by State Depart- 
ments of Conservation and are not used for 
commercial purposes, such tariff removal has 
been deemed both reasonable and opportune. 

The birds imported include the Mexican 
Bob-white Quail, the Hungarian Partridge, 
and Pheasants. 


Banding Water-Fowl on the 
Rainey Sanctuary 


During a portion of the months of January 
and February, Frederick C. Lincoln, Asso- 
ciate Biologist of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, was, with his assistant, a guest of 
this Association at the headquarters of the 
Superintendent of the Paul J. Rainey Wild- 
Life Sanctuary in Louisiana. 

Through financial assistance rendered by 
the American Wild Fowlers, Mr. Lincoln was 
enabled to undertake the very difficult ex- 
periment of trapping Blue Geese which each 
winter occur on the Sanctuary in countless 


numbers. For some time it has been very 


much desired that data be secured concerning 
the migratory movements of these highly 
interesting and elusive wild-fowl whose 
summer home is on the Arctic Islands far 
beyond the haunts of man. 

In a very interesting report submitted by 
Mr. Lincoln concerning the results of his 
attempts to trap the Blue Geese it appears 
that the problem presented difficulties of an 
unusual nature. Although Geese were ever 
present in great numbers they were con- 
stantly shifting about over the Sanctuary, 
and their erratic movements brought to 
naught all the carefully and laboriously laid 
plans for trapping them. 

Mr. Lincoln, however, feels that these pre- 
liminary efforts were worth all they cost and 
he has good reason to hope that the lessons 
learned may be the means of helping to 
achieve success in future attempts at banding. 

A secondary purpose of the trip to the 
Rainey Sanctuary, however, was accom- 
plished in the banding of about 300 Ducks, 
which consisted of Canvasbacks, Mallards, 
Black Ducks, Pintails, Lesser Scaups, Red- 
heads, and Ring-necks. 

Mr. Lincoln expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion for the hearty coéperation given by Mr. 
Richard Gordon, the Association’s loyal and 
efficient Superintendent of the Rainey Sanc- 
tuary, and also by his assistant, Mr. Fire- 
baugh. 


Private Bird Sanctuaries and 
Bird Protection 


This Association has been noting an ever- 
increasing interest on the part of many of 
its members and friends in the matter of 
establishing private bird sanctuaries of com- 
paratively small areas. Hundreds of in- 
quiries are received each year from en- 
thusiastic individuals who are desirous of 
helping along the cause of bird-protection in 
this way. Many of the letters indicate that 
the writers, although full of eager enthusi- 
asm, really manifest very little knowledge of 
what it takes to make an effective sanctuary 
for song and insectivorous birds. As a 
result of this viewpoint hundreds of so- 
called sanctuaries are such only in name. 


It is doubtless thought by some that all 
that is necessary is to say, ‘Go to now, let us 
make of this piece of woodland a bird 
sanctuary,’ as if by some magic the trick 
could be done. If such individuals could 
only realize the enormous amount of work 
and constant attention which are necessary in 
order properly to protect and develop such an 
area, probably their ardor would be some- 
what dampened. 

For instance, few such persons realize the 
constant and widespread depredations of the 
common house-cat which make it absolutely 
necessary, if ideal conditions are to be ob- 
tained, to enclose such area in a cat-proof 
fence. Even with this protection constant 
supervision is necessary in order to protect 
the sanctuary from cats which occasionally 
negotiate the fence, as well as from other 
predatory animals and birds which take 
their toll of bird-life. 

In addition to adequate protection from 
predatory species, the judicious planting of 
food, and shelter-producing trees, shrubs and 
vines is of great importance. Further re- 
quirements are the provision of food and 
water and nesting-boxes. 

This Association has numerous instances 
to report of its members who, having com- 
bined their enthusiasm with painstaking 
scientific methods, have succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in attracting birds and in 
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creating real sanctuaries, which thus become 
outstanding examples of what may be 
accomplished along this line. Such areas 
not only become a constant satisfaction and 
delight to their owners, but also are of great 
educational value to the community where 
they are located. 


Mather Resigns as National 
Park Head 


Stephen D. Mather, Director of the 
National Park Service since 1917, has 
recently tendered his resignation on account 
of impaired health which has kept him in a 
hospital since last November. Horace M. 
Albright, who for the past nine years has 
served as Superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
Mather. 

Those most intimately acquainted with the 
remarkable growth and ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the National Park Service have 
given high testimony to the efficient and 
constructive work performed by Mr. Mather 
during his term as Director. 

Mr. Albright, who succeeds Mr. Mather, 
has been associated with the Department of 
the Interior since 1913 and brings to his new 
position a rich fund of experience both with 
respect to general park problems and also 
concerning legislative matters. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 
Enrolled from January 1, 1929, to March 1, 1929 


Adams, Miss Elizabeth L. 
Aertsen, Mrs. Guilliaem 
Alter, Geo. E. 

Anderson, Miss Sophie C. 
Armstrong, Miss Annie J. 
Armstrong, D. L. 

Arrott, Charles Ramsey 
Baily, Henry P. 

Baird, John 

Bakewell, D. C. 

Banon, Mrs. E. Magawly 
Barker, Samuel H. 

Barr, William G. 

Bartol, Mrs. Cheyney 
Barton, Mrs. Randolph 
Bartow, Mrs. Henry B. 
Batcheller, Fred E. 


Beatson, Mrs. J. Herbert 
Bedford, Mrs. Alonzo Francis 
Berger, D. 

Betz, W. H. 

Bichl, Thomas A. 

Biliter, Ben. F. 

Blackman, Daniel S. 
Blanchard, Arthur S. 

Bodine, Miss Helen 

Bonday, Charles E. 

Bottome, Mrs. Harry H. 
Bowman, W. P. 

Brinkman, Ernest F. 

Brooks, George G. 

Brown, Charles S. 

Bryant, Mrs. George Clarke 
Buckwalter, Enos L. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Budd, Clifford M. 

Bull, Charles Livingston 
Bunnell, Mrs. Nellie M. 
‘aleman, J. G. 
‘arpenter, Charles I’. 
‘arroll, Mrs. Charles 
‘halfant, Dr. Sidney A. 
‘hubb, Mrs. Hendon 
‘hurch, Melville 

‘lark, Gaylord Lee 
‘lark, Wm. Bernard 
‘lary, Hammond 

‘lause, W. L. 

‘oates, I. Osborne 
oddington, Miss Joy 
‘ollins, Maurice W., Jr. 
‘olvin, B. F. 

‘onnell, Mrs. Ezra H 
‘onyngham, John N 
‘opeland, Mrs. Foster 
‘oxe, Mrs. Charles E. 
‘rane, Mrs. W. B. 
‘rosby, Everett U. 
rystal, Hyman Seymour 
‘urry, Mrs. R. H. 
‘ushman, Mrs. Rufus P. 
Dallas, George M. 
Daniel, Mrs. Florence G. 
Darling, Henry W 
Davis, Mrs. Mary S. 
Dawson, Thomas W. 
deKosenko, Mrs. Stepan 
Denny, William F. 
Depew, Mrs. FE. J. 
Derr, Cyrus G. 
Devereux, E. M. 

Dixon, James 

Duffy, Edward 

Durfee, Mrs. H. G. 
Dyson, C. W. 

Erwin, Henry P. 

Esty, Charles A. 
Fahnestock, Mrs. Gibson 
Federman, L. G. 

Fertig, Frank J. 
Fiechter, Mrs. John J. 
Forsyth, Miss Margaret 
Forsyth, Mrs. William 
Fort, Henry K. 
Freeman, Walter 
French, Miss Annie G. 


‘ant anten tan tent entantant antes tent ata. ee. 


— 


Frisch, Rev. John A., S. J. 


Fritzsike, Alfred 

Frost, Mrs. Eugenia R. 
Gaillard, Mrs. Pierre 
Gambrill, J. H., Jr. 
Gardner, Allyn A. 
Garrett, Miss Helen S. 
Garry, Thomas H. 
Gatti, Louis P. 
Gelbach, Myron S., Jr. 
Gildehaus, Gus 

Gill, Dr. Wm. T. 
Gillingham, Mrs. A. H 


Gittings, James C. 
Glave, Mrs. George Y. 
Goldman, Robert P. 
Goodman, Miss Mary Scott 
Gorten, James P. 
Gothchals, John W. 
Graf, Miss Emma 

Graff, Francis FE. 
Graham, F. C. 

Graham, W. J. 

Greeff, Mrs. J. G. W. 
Greenfield, Albert M. 
Greenough, William H. 
Greenstein, Samuel 
Gregory, Chas. Noble 
Greif, Mrs. Max 

Grier, Mrs. George W. 
Griffith, Miss Anne L. 
Grimm, E. F. 

Gross, John M. 

Haehnle, George 
Hamburger, Frank 
Hamill, Henry 
Hamilton, William R. 
Hampton, W. J. 

Hanson, Miss Nannie M. 
Hardt, W. K. 

Haring, Mrs. H. A. 
Harrison, Francis G. 
Harrison, Harry W. 
Harrison, Mrs. Harry W. 
Harrison, Robert P. W. 
Harrison, Theodore L. 
Harvey, M. C. 

Hebden, Z. Kenneth 
Hemphill, Mrs. Joseph, Jr 
Henry, Miss Hazel L. 
Herkness, J. Smylie 
Herkness, Lindsay C., Jr. 
Hertzel, R. L. 

Hess, Arleigh P. 

Heyer, E. G. 

Heyl, John B. 

Hicks, Mrs. Isaac 
Higgins, Mrs. Kenneth G. 
Hilles, Samuel E. 

Hoch, Charles H. 
Hollenkamp, Miss Anna L, 
Hooper, john A. 
Hopwood, Miss Ida R. 
Hughes, Thos. 

Hultberg, Grant 

Hunn, Miss Dolores R. deM. 
Hutton, Edward S. 
Irwin, Miss Elsie B. 
Jackson, Wm. S. 

Jacob, Edward H. 
Jacobson, David 
Jacobus, M. R. 

Jefferis, Miss Jayne E. 
Johnson, Mrs. Guy R. 
Joiner, Rev. Franklin 
Jones, Lorraine F., Jr. 


Jordan, Miss Agnes G, 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Kaufman, H. J. Nevin, Mrs. John I. 
Kellogg, Mrs. W. S. Niblo, Rev. James M. 
Kelly, Miss Olga E. B. Nobles, Miss Annabelle W. 
Kemp, C. Thomis Omwake, Chalmers P. 
Kenworthy, Thomas Oppemheimer, Henry 
Keppel, H. H. Ortiz, Mrs. Julien 
Kernohan, Robert B. Osterman, Philip C. 
Kingsley, C. W. Paczkowski, Dr. Th. 
Klein, Sigmund S. Page, Mrs. R. Holmes 
Knox, Mrs. C. Gordon Pancoast, Mrs. Albert 
Knup, Jacob, Jr. Pardee, Mrs. Calvin 
Koehler, Fred W. Parker, Ellis H. 
Koester, Mrs. William Parrish, M. L. 

Kramer, Mrs. George Pease, I. M. 

Lackner, Geo. H. Peelle, Miss Bertha B. 
Laughlin, Mrs. H. Hughart Pennock, Charles J. 
Lee, George F. Perkins, J. A. 

Leith, William G. F., Esq. Perkins, Miss Ruth 
Levering, Joshua Perry, Henry H. 

Levis, Edward H. Pfaelzer, O. D. 

Lewis, Mrs. Herman A. Polasko, John J. 

Lewis, Miss Irene S. Pontz, A. F. 

Lewis, Leroy M. Porter, Mrs. Willard Hall 
Lewis, William R. Power, Mrs. Fred Perry 
Ligget, Robert C. Prentiss, William A. 
Livingston, Miss Clara E. Price, Victor T. 

Lloyd, Mrs. B. E. Prime, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Lloyd, Miss Olive Gardner Prout, Henry B. 
Longenecker, D. R. Province of Quebec Ass’n for the Pro- 
Longworth, Hon. Nicholas tection of Fish and Game 
Lord, Mrs. John C. Quintard, Dr. Edward 
Lorimer, Graeme Reber, Jonathan G. 
Loth, Otto V. Rebmann, Walter 
Ludlum, Dr. Charles H. Reeves, Daniel A. 
Luedeking, Miss Catharine H. Reeves, Miss Eleanor M. 
McClurg, James A. Reeves, Henry J. 
McGaw, Miss Mary B. Revere, Mrs. C. T. 
Mcllhenny, Mrs. John D. Rich, Mrs. T. Hudson 
Mcllvaine, Miss Elizabeth S. Richardson, John, Jr. 
McKenna, Roy C. Richman, Chas. L. 
McKinney, Miss Ella F. Richmond, Charles A. 
McMurtrie, Miss Ellen Ridgely, Mrs. Martin E. 
Magee, Mrs. Ella G. Riley, Charles S., Jr. 
Mandelbaum, Mrs. Seymour Robinson, Mrs. Ralph 
Marble, Miss Flora Lewis Rogers, Kennedy G. 
Marlatt, William H. Rosenbaum, Morris 
Marsh, Howard F. Rosenbluth, Edwin M. 
Marshall, Charles W. Roth, H. H. 

Martin, Glenn L. Rothermel, A. H. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Frederick Ruder, E. G. 

Meyer, Paul A. Rutter, W. M. 

Miller, Elwood W. Sachse, Daniel 

Miller, Frank B. Sailer, Geo. D. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Grace W. Saks, Miss Rose 
Montgomery, William Sander, Mrs. Herbert 
Moore, A. Harry Savidge, Mrs. Frank R. 
Morck, Mrs. A. C. Schaum, Otto W. 
Morris, F. W., Jr. Schellhammer, A. L. 
Morris, Lardner Vanuxem Schiller, Morgan B. 
Morton, Mrs. John S. Schlelein, Miss Clara E. 
Muhlhauser, Miss Ellen S. Schmid Anton 

Neilson, H. R. Schmidt, Henry 
Nelson, Thos. W. Schoettle, William C. 


Nevin, Mrs. Charles W. Schroder, Seaton, Jr. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Shannon, Heyward H. 
Sheehan, Frank 
Siemon, T. W. 

Sill, Miss A. M. 
Slater, C. M. 

Smith, Mrs. C. Morton 
Smith, Charles V. 
Smith, Esther Morton 
Smith, Frank R. 
Smith, Nevin E 
Snyder, P. F. 

Stabler, Harold B. 
Stafford, Samuel G. 


State Dept. of Game & Fisheries, 
(Ala.) 
Stern, Mrs. Arthur 


Stevens, Charles Leigh 
Stewart, W. Denning 
Strong, Mrs. John H. 
Strong, Miss Julia D. 
Stuart, Linden, Jr. 

Stulb, Joseph R. 
Sullivan, James E. 
Sutphen, Mrs. William P. 
Teeple, Mrs. H. D. 
Tetsuka, Mrs. H. K. 
Thatcher, Mrs. A, G. 
Thomas, Abi Caroline 
Thomas, F. L. 
Thomas, George, 
Toland, Owen J. 
Tucker, Gilbert M. 


3rd. 


Vandergrift, Mrs. S. H. 
Vogel, Joseph A. 
Vogel, William G. 
Vonnegut, Franklin 
Waller, L. W. T., Jr. 
Ware, Franklin B. 
Ware, Henry C. 
Weakley, S. H 
Weber, Frank A. 
Weeks, G. L., Jr. 
Weeks, Louis S. 
Weisbrod, Walter 
Weiss, H. F. 
Welles, Charles H., Jr. 
Wells, R. J. 

Wetherill, Col. Samuel P., Jr. 
Weyl, Edward S. 

Wharton, Mrs. Charles 
Whedon, G. Donald 
Wheless, Mrs. Joseph 
White, Gustave J. S. 
Wilcox, John H. 

Wilkening, F. W. 

Williams, Mrs. Chas. R. 
Williams, Mrs. Ida E. 
Williamson, Frederick B., Jr. 
Wolbert, Charles FE. 

Woods, Chas. A. 

Worth, W. A. 

Young, Augustus 
Youngling, Harry M. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from January 1, 


Baltzell, Mrs. Wm. Hewson 
Bedford, Alonzo Francis (In Me- 
moriam) 


Berg, Mrs. William J. 
Besson, E. John 

Bird, Mrs. Francis W. 
Blauvelt, Hiram 
Brown, Everett L. 
Edge, Peter 

Field, Mrs. Marshall 
Frederick, Karl T. 
Fry, Mrs. Wilfred W. 


1929, to March 1, 1929 


Harvey, Mrs. P. W. 

Karsner, Mrs. Caroline M. J. 
Kennard, Frederic H. 

Lucas, Mrs. H. Spencer 
McCormick, R. T. (In Memoriam) 
McCready, T. L. 

McKaig, Miss Marjorie French 
Newhall, Thomas 

Parish, Mrs. LeGrand 

Thropp, Mrs. Joseph E. 
VanSlyke, Mrs. F. W. 
Wanamaker, John 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 


January 1 
Previously reported $63,080 05 
Abbott, Miss Gertrude . . 50 00 
Ackley, Adeline E. 25 00 
Adler, Max A. . . . 5 00 
Agassiz, Rodolphe L. . 26 00 
Alvord, George B. . 100 00 


to March 1, 1929 


Ames, Mrs. J. P. . $10 
Armstrong, Jesse J. — 
Atherton, G. R. . a. sae 
Babbott, Mrs. F rank ja F jr. a. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Arthur ae xh, ton 
Beals, Mrs. P.P. . . i ae 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Beebe, Mrs. Wm. W. H. . pS 
Bemish, Mrs. Wm. H. . . 
Benson, R. Dale, Jr. . . 5 
Boardman, Mrs. George M. . . . 50 
Boyce, James G. aie ea aX 5 
Broome, Thornhill . . ee 
Brown, ‘Miss Elizabeth B. 9 4.9 
Buch, Miss Emily . . . . , 4 
Capewell, George 8 | a 10 
Carpenter, Mrs. George A. . 10 
Chafee, Mrs. Z. . 100 
Chase, Mrs. John P. . . 10 
Christian, Miss Susan 5 


Case, CM. 25 
C ‘lark, Mrs. George M. 
Clark, Mrs. Wm. A. 

Coad, Mrs. J. Allan 
Cochran, Mrs, Edwin P. . 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Coe, Miss Ella S. 

Cole, Edward F. 

Cope, Mrs. Alexis T. . 
Corning, John Herbert 
Crane, Mrs. Francis V. 
Dallett, Frederic A. 
DeForest, Charles S. 
DeForest, H. W. 

Degener, ‘}. F. 

Delafield, Mrs. John Ross. 
Driggs, Miss Helen I. 
Drummond, Mrs. E. J. . 
DuBois, Mrs. M. B. 
Dusenbury, W. A. 
Edwards, Miss E lizabeth S. 
Ellis, Ralph, Jr. 

Elser, Albert C. ; 

E mbury, Miss Emma C. 
Emmons, Mrs. R. W. 
Ferguson, see 

Fox, Miss Caroline A. 
Franklin, H.H.. . . 
French, Mrs. George E. 
Gavitt, Saxon B. 
Goodenough, Robert J. 
Guggenheim, Simon . 
Hagaman, Miss E. A. 
Haines, Charles D. 
Harrelson, Martin. . . 
Hart, Mrs. John Hillier 
Hart. Miss Mary we 
Haskell, Mrs. L. 
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(In Memoriam) 


Havemeyer, * al O. if) 
Hegeman, Gerard C. . 25 
Herrick, Harold . . 10 
Hill, Clarence H. . . 100 
Hills, Mrs. George F. . . 25 
Huntington, Mrs. R.P. . 
Interest on Investments and Bank 
ae 
Jarvie, James N. . ae . 250 
Jenkins, A.W. . . Per > ate 
Jipson, Mrs. Cora A. ‘ : — 


Karelsen, Frank E., Jr. Peter 
Kemeys, WalterS.. . a ee 


Kennard, Frederick H. . 
Kuehnle, C. Albert 

Larsen, Miss Agnes j ; 
Laughlin, Miss Anne Irwin . 
Lidgerwood, Miss H. B. 
Loines, Mrs. Mary H. 
Louis, Charles H. 

Lowe, Mrs. Frank E. . 
Lyon, Miss Elinor L. P. 


McCormick-Goodhart, Leander 


McOwen, Frederick 
Marshall, Louis . 
Marshall, W. A. 

Mason, H. L., Jr. ; 
Morewood, Mrs. A. P. 
Morris, Miss - ae 
Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. 
Newcombe, Mrs. Charles M. 
Newell, Mrs, > ie 
Niles, Miss Florilla 

Ogle, "Mrs. Ponsonby 
Osborne, Arthur A. 
Parish, Mrs. LeGrand 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Peabody, Miss Amy . 
Peabody, George A. . 
Pearson, T. Gilbert 
Porter, Miss Frances R. 
Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. 
Potter, Mrs. R. Burnside . 
Prescott, Mrs. Clara R. 
Reed, Mrs. Martha 
Reynolds, George G. . 
Rockwood, Mrs. George I. 
Rushton, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Schermerhorn, Alfred E. 
Schott, Hubert M. ; 
Schumann, Mrs. J. H. . 
Scott, Mrs. Frank Hall . 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. . . 
Sheffield, Mrs. agi St. J. 
Shire, Mrs. M 
Simes, Miss Olive : 
Smith, Mrs. David S. 
Stillman, Mrs. Joseph F. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Bird C lub 
Stone, Robert G. re 
Swan, Mrs. J. A. 

Taney, C. M. 

Tasheira, Mrs. ‘Arthur G. . 
Thayer, Mrs. E.R. . 
Wallerstein, Mrs. Leo 
Watkins, Miss Emma C, . 
Weeks, Miss Alice Delano 
Wemple, Wm. Y. . . 
Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Williston, Robert L. . . 
Woolman, Edward 
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Wyoming ‘Valley (Pa. ition Society. * 


Young, Miss Isabel 
Zimmerman, Harold A. 
518 Subscriptions of $1 each 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


The following contributed $1 each: Mrs. 
C. H. Abbot, Miss Agnes A. Action, Mrs. 
Everett Addoms, Mrs. Clifford B. Allen, 
William J. Amend, Miss Emily J. Anthony, 
Mrs. H. W. Atkinson, John W. Auchincloss, 
Joseph C. Baird, Thcemas Baird, Jr., E. 
Stanton Baker, John T. Baker, Frank H. 
Ballman, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, J. M. Barnes, 
Miss Lydia Barnstein, Mrs. Austin D. 
Barney, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. F. S. 
Barrie (In Memoriam), J. Henry Bartram, 
Arthur J. Bauer, Miss Maria K. Bayne, 
Mrs. R. Belknap Beach, Truman Beckwith, 
Jr., E. LeGrand Beers, B. Beller, Miss M. 
Elizabeth Bellinger, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Bender, Mrs. C. E. Benedict, Master George 
S. Bennett, Miss Edith F. Biddle, Mrs. 
Effie Bignell, Miss Julia H. Binney, John P. 
Binzen, Miss Emma Blakiston, Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Blocki, Miss Eleanor Blodgett, 
James Bond, Charles P. Bonnett, Livingston 
Bowden, Miss Mary O. Bowditch, James W. 
Bowen, G. H. Boyce, Mrs. Edward C. 
Bradlee, Miss Florence S. Brandegee, Miss 
Katharine Brandegee, Charles S. Brenne- 
man, Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, Edson W. 
Briggs, Edwin H. Brown, Mrs. James P. 
Brown, Dr. Lawrason Brown, Lawrence E. 
Brown, Mrs. Edward S. Buckley, R. Nelson 
Buckley, Miss Alice M. Bullard, Mrs. H. S. 
Bullard, Mrs. T. P. Burgess, Miss M. 
Theodore Burt, Elmer T. Butler, Mrs. J. H. 
Buttenheim, William H. Cady, J. G. Cale- 
man, F. G. Calkins, Mrs. John Callan, Mrs. 
J. N. Carpenter, Mrs. George B. Case, 
Charles C. Castle, Miss Edith W. Chadsey, 
Dr. Sidney A. Chalfant, Frank R. Chambers, 
Mrs. Howell Cheney, Miss Mary V. Chilton, 
Miss Elizabeth Christian, George H. Cisco, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Clapp, Miss Emily L. Clark, 
Mrs. Walter Clothier, Dr. Lindsley F. 
Cocheu, Mrs. L. Cogswell, Jr., Francis W. 
Cole, Dr. Rufus Cole, Miss Julia W. Coles, 
Rev. J. Francis Cooper, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Corbin, Charles E. Cornell, Miss Mary I. 
Corning, Mrs. W. H. Cowdery, Mrs. Win- 
throp Cowdin, John L. Cox, Mrs, A. B. Coxe, 
H. T. Craig, Miss Clara L. Crane, Mrs. 
Bigelow Crocker, Miss Katharine Crocker, 
Miss Cora E. Crompton, J. Robert Crouse, 
Mrs. J. H. Cruikshank, Charles Curie, Miss 


Isabella Curtis, Mrs. H. W. Cushing, Edward 
S. Dana, Miss M. T. Dana, Mrs, Richard FE. 
Danforth, Dr. Annie S. Daniel, Gen’l. 
Milton F. Davis, Miss Sarah J. Day, Dr. R. 
C. Denig, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Devens, Mrs. 
John R. Dillon, George W. Dix, Mrs. Ruger 
Donoho, Miss Edith M. Downer, Luke D. 
Doyle, Mrs. Louise S. Drew, Goddard Du- 
Bois, Mrs. Goddard DuBois, F. T. Duch- 
arme, Miss C. E. Dudley, H. H. Dudley, 
Miss Laura F. Dudley, Mrs. S. Naudain 
Duer, Mrs. A. Butler Duncan, Eugene Du- 
Pont, J. E. Durham, Mrs. Nancy B. Dusin- 
berre, Samuel L. Earle, Joseph H. Eberbach, 
Wm. J. Eck, Samuel C. Edmonds, Miss 
Laura J. Edwards, R. E. Einstein, C. J. 
Elderfield, Mrs. Thomas S. Ellis, Mrs. 
William S. Ellis, Mrs. A. A. Eshner, Mrs. H. 
E. Ewing, Mrs. D. B. Fay, Mrs. Martha T. 
Fell, Mrs. W. L. Fernald, Mrs. Carl Fischer, 
Jr., Mrs. Janon Fisher, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Fleck, Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. James H. 
Flint, Mrs. Joseph M. Flint, Mrs. F. W. 
Foedisch, Mrs. Ellsworth T. Foote, Mrs. M. 
J. Forbes, Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, Macomb 
G. Foster, Robert A. Fowler, Daniel C. 
French, William Frew, Mrs. E. V. Frothing- 
ham, Dr. L. Frothingham, Robert Frothing- 
ham, Mrs. Arthur O. Fuller, Miss Elisabeth 
B. Fullerton, Hugo Gaensslen, Henry J. 
Gaisman, William T. Galey, Jr., R. D. 
Garden, Miss Elizabeth W. Garritt, Mrs. 
David N. Gay, F. W. Geiler, Mrs. W. W. 
George, Mrs. Murray Gibson, Paul C. Gif- 
ford, Elgin Gilholm, Mrs. Rebecca E. Gill, 
Frank Gillmore, Thomas P. Gilman, George 
Gilpin, Jr., Mrs. Julius Goldman, Mrs. A. 
B. Goodrich, Miss Juliet T. Goodrich, Dr. A. 
Helena Goodwin, Mrs. Helen F. Grab, Mrs. 
Charles B. Graves, Miss Marion Greeley, 
Mrs. William Green, Edward J. Griffith, 
Mrs. E. A. Griswold, Mrs. Edmond A. Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. Percy L. Guiterman, L, F. 
Gumbart, Halifax (Fla.) River Bird Club, 
Dr. R. M. Hall, Mrs. Frank S. Hambleton, 
Mrs. Charles S. Hamner, Wm. B. Hardin, 
H. E. Harmon, Wm. W. Harper, A. Markely 
Harry, Mrs. Joseph Harry, Mrs. J. W. 
Hawley, Miss M. A. Hayes, David S. Hays, 
Mrs. Maynard Hazen, Robert H. Hazlett, 
Miss Helen E. Hebard, Mrs. N. Hopkins 
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Heft, The Misses Hersey, Mrs. F. W. Herz, 
Mrs. Florence R. Hess, Mrs. Russell A. 
Hibbs, F. J. Higginson, G. Everett Hill, Mrs. 
J. A. Hill, Mrs. C. B. Hillhouse, Mrs. James 
M. Hills, Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, James 
Hodge, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. 
Thomas Hooker, Mrs. F. K. Hoover, Charles 
M. Howard, F. E. Howd, H. K. Hudson, 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Mrs. H. M. Hume, 
Miss Annabel Humphrey, Mrs. Alfred 
E. Hunt, Mrs. N. S. Hunting, Miss J. 
Husson, Miss Laetitia P. Huston, Edward 
S. Hyde, R. Maxwell Ingham, Mrs. H. 
C. M. Ingraham, Henry H. Jackson, 
Percy Jackson, Mrs. Alfred Jaretski, Dr. 
Horace H. Jenks, Miss A. B. Jennings, Mrs. 
F. C. Jennings, Robert E. Jennings, S. E. 
Jennings, Mrs. J. Jeremiah, Rev. Alfred 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank S. Johnson, N. E. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. F. Jonas, A. Jones, Mrs. 
Julie Kahle, Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Keller, 
Francis J. Kellogg, Mrs. Wm. S. Kellogg, 
Wm. S. Kellogg, Miss Georgiana Kendall, 
Mrs. N. VanRensselaer Kennedy, Edwin C. 
Kent, Mrs. Lida F. Kenworthy, George J. 
Kilton, Frank Kinsey, Wm. F. Kip, Wm. B. 
Kirkham, Fred C. Klussmann, Jacob Knup, 
Fred Kolb, Mrs. S. Krech, William Kreck- 
man, Otto L. Kuehn, August Kuhn, Julius 
Kuhn, Mrs. E. M. Lapham, Adrian H. Larkin, 
Dr. Charles A. Leale, Miss M. Leavenworth, 
Mrs. John C. Lee, Miss C. D. Lester, Max 
J. Levy, A. N. Lewis, Mrs. Wm. Mather 
Lewis, Fred E. Linder, Wm. Bross Lloyd, 
Miss Louise D. Lovett, John C. Lowry, G. A. 
Lund, Col. D. A. Lyle, U. S. A., Miss Maru 
L. McBrier, Mrs. Samuel McCreery, Miss 
Mary McCullagh, James W. McCulloh 
Miss Louise A. McDowell, James S. McHugh, 
David Ives Mackie, Mrs. F. Robert Mager 
Percival Manchester, Miss Harriet E. Mann, 
Miss E. Gwen Martin, Edgar W. Martin. 
Paul J. Martin, Mrs. Seabury C. Mastick 
Alfred E. Mathieu, Mrs. Rudolph Matz, Mrs. 
Charles S. Mauran, Mrs. John Laurance 
Mauran, B. Mayer, L. B. Maynard, Martin 
R. Mead, S. M. Meeker, Mrs. B. T. Mer- 
chant, Miss Margaret Merkel, Mrs. A. Ware 
Merriam, F. L. Meriiam, Mrs. Wm. Met- 
calf, Jr., Mrs. B. D. Miller, B. D. Miller, 
Mrs. C. Wilbur Miller, Edwin L. Miller, 


Gerrit S. Miller, Hoyt Miller, Mrs. Virginia 
Miller, Mrs. Katherine C. Minich, Miss 
Harriet C. Mink, Missoula (Mont.) Bird 
Club, Charles G. Mixter, Lewis S. Mohr, 
Miss Bertha Montgomery, W. A. Mont- 
gomery, Benjamin Moore, Mrs. H. McK. 
Moore, Mrs. W. G. Morley, Gayden W. 
Morrill, Wm. P. Morris, Mrs. Madge Fenn 
Morrow, Mrs. Edward Morrell, Dr. H. L. 
Morse, Dr. David C. Morton, Mrs. Robert 
P. Morton, E. L. Moseley, Mrs. E. Moses, 
Miss Francis S. Moulton, Mrs. W. L. 
Murray, Clay Myers, Mrs. Emma C. Neil- 
son, Dr. Wm. W. Newcomb, D. P. Newell, 
Henry G. Newhall, A. L. Newman, Mrs. W. 
H. Nicholson, Dr. Henry Norris, Adolph S. 
Ochs, C. F. R. Ogilby, Mrs. James O'Neil, 
John Ostermann, Jr., Mrs. Joseph E. Otis, 
E. F. Pabody, F. Pabst, Miss Harriet W. 
Pairce, Arthur C. Palmer, Dr. Theodore S. 
Palmer, Mrs. W. H. Park, Francis Neal 
Parke, Mrs. Wm. N. Parker, Miss Edna 
Parlett, Miss Mary Parlett, Frank H. 
Parsons, Frederick Paxson, Miss Alice W. 
Pearse, Mrs. Howard S. Peck, Christopher 
L. Peirson, Mrs. Stephen H. Pell, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Pennypacker, Miss Hattie W. 
Perkins, Mrs. C. Langdon Perry, Lewis C. 
Perry, Julius C. Peter, Mrs. Wm. R. Peters, 
Mrs. Frank A. Pfaelzer, Mrs. J. J. Phelps, 
Mrs. D. E. Pomeroy, Miss Grace H. Poole, 
Mrs. John J. Porter, Mrs. W. W. Porter, 
H. H. Porterfield, H. D. Powers, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Pratt, Mrs. Waldo S. Pratt, 
Mrs. Sartell Prontice, Albert W. Pross, 
William M. Purdy, Dr. Nora Rager, Alfred 
J. Raig, Mrs. G. F. Ralph, Charles H. 
Reckefus, Jr., J. J. Reed, Mrs. G. W. Rey- 
nolds, Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club, Miss E. 
Josephine Rice, Laurence J. M. Rice, Miss 
Eva Rich, Henry Richards, Edward L. 
Ripley, Samuel M. Roberson, Henry R. 
Robins, Morrison Rogers, Donald G. Ross, 
John J. Rothermel, Mrs. E. H. Rounds, P. 
W. Rounsevell, Mrs. C. A. Runk, Dr. James 
P. Ruyl, Mrs. Charles A. Sackett, Mrs. 
George L. Sargent, Fred Sauter, Mrs. Robert 
W. Sayles, Mrs. Sidney H. Scheuer, Charles 
W. Schuler, H. G. Schwarz, Donald Scott, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Willard Scudder, 
Phil Segaller, George W. Seligman, Mrs. 
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James L. Sellman, Dr. Anna P Sharpless, 
Miss Miriam Shaw, Jerome J. Sheas, Mrs. 
E. J. Sherman, Miss Julia Frances Sherman, 
Henry W. Shoemaker, John L. Shortall, Mrs. 
John L. Shortall, Edgar V. Sidman, H. R. 
Sinclair, Mrs. A. L. Sinsheimer, Mrs. Henry 
Slack, Miss Betty Anne Smith, Mrs. J. F. 
Smith, John S.- Smith, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Smith, Mrs. Maxwell Smith, Walter H. 
Smith, Robert Somerville, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Soule, Mrs. Francis M. Stanwood, Miss 
Caroline Steinman, Mrs. Nassau S. Stephens, 
Wm. B. C. Stickney, Harry H. Stone, Jr., 
Rev. Albert Stork, George F. Stradling, Mrs. 
Charles A, Street, Wm. L. Strietmann, E. W. 
Strong, Moses T. Stevens, Jeremiah J. Sulli- 
van, Jr., Dr. E. L. Sutton, Mrs. Lucy W. 
Swift, Albert Symington, Dr. F. B. Talbot, 
Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Mrs. Fred W. Taylor, 
Miss Marcia I. Taylor, W. W. Taylor, Mrs. 
George E. Tener, Clyde B. Terrell, Mrs. J. F. 
Terriberry, Mrs. Gerald N. Thaxter, Mrs. 
H. W. Thomas, Mrs. W. Hersey Thomas, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Thompson, L. S. Thomp- 
Miss Elizabeth Thurber, William F. 


son, 


Tice, Jacob Tobler, Mrs. J. R. Todd, S. M. 
Tomlinson, Alfred J. Tormey, Joseph T. 
Tower, George N. Towle, Charles W. Town- 
send, Dr. Wm. D. Tracy, Charles P. Turner, 
Miss Harriet I. Turner, Kenneth B. Turner, 
Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, Mrs. Carl J. Ulmann, 
Vassar Wake Robin Club (N. Y.), Mrs. Rosa 
Vettel, B, G. Volger, E. H. Vollmer, Hayden 
W. Wagner, Prof. P. T. Walden, Mrs. J. H. 
Walter, Mrs. J. O. Watkins, Andrew G. 
Weeks, Mrs. Julius Wegner, Mrs. Julius FE. 
Weil, Miss Theresa S. Weil, Mrs. Charles F. 
Wentworth, West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club, 
Richard M. H. Wharton, T. Duncan Wheeler, 
Miss Gertrude White, Miss Harriet E. 
Whittier, Mrs. Royal Whiton, Frank Wid- 
mer, Mrs. George B. Wilbur, T. F. Wilcox, 
Mrs. Frank G. Wild, Franklin B. Wiley, 
James N. Willcox, Mrs. Charles S. Williams, 
Dr. Edward R. Williams, Mrs. Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Moses Williams, A. Willstatter, 
Irving L. Wilson, Ernest Wolkwitz, Mrs. 
Park M. Woolley, Mrs. Alfred Worcester, 
Glen Wright, Mrs. Lucien Wulsin, Jr., Mrs. 
Henry Ziegler. 


